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indig aerial iors a and Asia, are as it were the fore-courts to Siberia Proper, their "- M From the aera S ee ae is, Ot fos months—the 
Le rapical position and natural features offering immense advantages for | (the caravans) are obliged to make this dé/our, and the expense 1s muc 
ay. wre w BAT UBB, the transit-trade between Europe and pring The chief seat of the more considerable, although by no means ay yoy to the labour 
\ the inland transit-trade is Irbit, in which place an annual fair is held in | of the conductors. — The snow in the mountains gins to fall in August, 
’ ae spring, which is visited by an immense concourse of Russian and Ta- | and by November it is generally six feet deep. The mode of clearing 
> TO THE MAGPIE. tar merchants from all quarters of the empire. From the more north- | it away, it not being yet sufficiently frozen to make a solid surface to 
ween : sy coLRnInes ern parts of Siberia they bring peltry ; from the smelting-works in pass over, is troublesome enough. The first dig out a passage of a 
Hall. oy SOR ne the immediate vicinity, copper and iron; from Moscow, Archangel, and | certain number of wersts, and turn their horses into it, and then make 
ne, What shall we say of thee, pert, perking Mag, other places, European goods, principally cotton, woollen, and linen tis- | them gallop up and down, backwards and forwards, to consolidate and 
a Whose every motion seems to fish for praise, sues, and coffee, sugar, wine, and spices; from Orenburg and Astrak- harden the snow, and then fasten large branches of fir to an empty 
ions Whose whole existence is a game at preg ' han they bring the produce of Bokhara, Persia, and India; and from | sledge, of whieh they make a sort of harrow, and with this they clear 
ison Art thou a stranger quite to poet s my : Kiakhta, the produce of China. To enable our readers to form an idea away the snow from the sides. Having performed this preliminar 
—_ With black and white thy pone ns gd of the extent of business carried on at this fair, it will suffice to state | operation, they harness a long string of horses to the machine, whic 
se Like a blithe widow in her second mourning ° that the value of the goods brought to Irbit in 1840 was calculated at | from constantly passing and repassing, by degrees make a road good, 
; un ak the aod ot oles 42,813,001 paper rubles.* It is indeed second in importance only to | wide enough for their sledges to go easily through. These, loaded with 
Thou wert the pet bird of the god of wine, d the fair of Nijni Novgorod, whither the merchants of Siberia also re- | merchandise, follow in a line, one after the other, to the end of the 
! And dear thou art, and should’st be very dear, pair, bringing with them immense quantities of peltry and of the divers road, which has thus been rendered passable. They then begin afresh 
| To that great son of Jove whose mighty line, articles of trade obtained at Kiakhta, and where they likewise furnish | with another such passage, and so on till the whole is got ever. Each 
! After long strife, and fal b & tetleome year, themselves with many of the articles of European produce in demand ' traineau at this season carries at most fifteen poods. The first of them 
! Regain’d at last their lawful — in their country, and which they transport into the interior on sledges. | does not accomplish more than ten wersts a day ; those that follow, 
| And reign’d in southern Greece for many an age. Besides Irbit, every town in Siberia has its yearly or half-yearly | when the road is consolidated as much as in ordinary travelling, about 
leid had a home— fair, between which the merchants are almost constantly in motion.— forty wersts. . <r t ' 
' For great Alcides never endl In Tobolsk, the former capital of Western Siberia, they gather at dif- ‘ The passage across the Baikal, which is preferred when practicable, 
No wonder if his ry Th Z wi te poe ferent periods of the year, their arrival and departure being regu- | has on the other side its peculiar difficulties, but which are surmount- 
Once in a hollow vale | a hese dde ~— lated by the nature of their goods, and the ultimate point of their | ed with the same intrepidity and perseverance. The passage in sledges 
And of a village ae ten pe ll age destination In spring arrive the merchants from Russia who have | on the ice is agreeable and rapid, the point where it is crossed is 
What shall we rd of ‘Eoh = - a wae visited the fair of Irbit, and await in Tobolsk the breaking up of the not quite sixty wersts, which is sometimes performed in two hours and 
. Became the mother of chmacoras. ice, in order to continue, partly by river navigation, their journey to|a half, and the view of the surrounding mountains is imposing and 
ay iat see. as useal, went his wa the more distant parts of the country. The merchants coming from majestic. There are occasionally fissures in the ice, and particularly 
rit Oe SOE NO 00 at te the interior, and particularly those from Irkutsk, the capital of East-| in the spring, when the season approaches for its dissolution, which 
_ B nue me to odie hy ony went astra sual ern Siberia, and from the Chinese frontier, arrive, on the contrary, to- must be formidable to an unhabituated traveller ; but as the horses 
a ht Pendle: ‘th her unfathered sl wards the close of summer; while the merchant-caravans from Bok- | and their drivers are thoroughly practised in getting over them, there 
—_ wie i oe pap pen A tey eek on hara and the land of the Kalmuks make their entry at the begin- is no real danger. When the cracks are small, the horses jump over 
Bids bh seal & email sin With © worse ning of winter. In Berezov, Jeniseisk, and Yakutsk, the busy scene them without sopping ; when they are large, planks are laid across, 
ane S68 Conese: , of the fair is diversified by the presence of Surjanes, Ostjacks, Wo- | “ me ee a eee wa is made ope soouee, pe paeer ne 
P — . uls, Yakuts, Samoyedes, and other nomade or half-savage people, planks being carried for the purpose, and dragged behin e sledge. 
the weet Dee teat pit on tony as repair to these cities to exchange the produce of the chase for flour, | If the fissures are too large even for this, a bridge is made of lar 
And left the helpless wae 8 ofher da, brandy, tobacco, tea, and other necessaries of life. In Jeniseisk, situ- | blocks of ice, which they cut off on the side of the opening, and the 
In the dark a Ye happy wood-nymphs, save ated in the centre of the country, the merchants from the four quar- | driver, with a sort of leaping pole, jumps over the chasm. He then 
he 90 @eula tae your Aa + aytreedon 4 r . ters of Siberia meet, and frequently make an exchange of their goods, | fastens on other similar blocks from the opposite side. The bridge is 
care T y tr a shine <_ Whe yea—s0 sweet and pare each party being thus enabled to return direct homewards. But in| clearly none of the most secure; but the horses are unharnessed, and 
peed, ns aes g y _ most cases these intrepid men carry their goods from one extent pass “Ages first, -“ thee, the carriage ie, pollen. ves as rapidly’ a? 
aise . : : . of this immense continent to another, braving in the pursuit o eir | possible by ropes. Sometimes it occurs that a horse, going at fu 
a ee pont Sines re mood, vocation difficulties, dangers, and fatigues, i which Rnasums living in | speed, is all of a sudden enfoncé in the ice, which, instead of cracking, 
Was con bene sp henutibal ov geet , more favoured climes can have but a slight conception. In Siberia, | has become soft eud porous; the driver in that case jumps on his bac 
As the kind things that Nature’s self hath made: indeed, distances are measured by a very different standard from what with great quickness, crawls over him, disengages him in an instant 
51 O’er the poor babe the magpie chatters still, we are accustomed to in Europe, even in the lands of railway and steam. | from the sledge, and ag he is blown, pulls him out by main force before 
‘ Soothes with its wings, and feeds it with its bill. The merchants travelling between Kiakhta and Irbit traverse twice a | he has time to struggle and sink deeper in the icy hog. In order to 
‘ , yours ce apd 8800 pan °7) awe staohet at a distance of 500 je him mus SSeeerrras he yang slip -knot round his neck, and 
: va or 600 wersts of a town is spoken of as being in the vicinity of the latter. | draws it as tight as possible, so as to deprive him of the little breath 
a a ge e tnalunan cet won ; In Yakutsk the traders arrive in summer, and either spend the winter he had remaining. Having lugged him out, he harnesses him again as 
: But when he saw how pale the hapless dame, in the town, or disperse among the villages of the neighbouring nomade | quick as lightning, and the whole operation does not take more time 
“ The childless mother, by himself undone, hordes, Hence the produce of Europe and China are distributed to the | than it does to relate the manner of extracting him. 
: Enraged he rushed into the forest wild, most eastern parts of Siberia. It is not, however, usual for the mer- The manner in which the corn, brandy, marine stores, &c., for the 
“ To seek the pledge of love, the hapless child. chants to enter into direct transactions with the nomade hunting pop- yearly weap ey of Okhotsk is conveyed from Yakutsk to this place, 
“ pledg . pre nag almost ee = the lucrative trade in furs being car- a sete es pry red of the indefatigable perseverance with 
. ‘ . , ried on by means of the Siberian Cossacks, who are intrusted with | which the difficulties of intercommunication are overcome. The pro- 
. I vod - Le ptadhoocpet beg bys pas d, the levying of the government tribute, and who are better able to en- | visions and goods of all kinds are conveyed in leathern sacks, poe 8 
: Or how far off the timid lions lash’d counter the innumerable difficulties connected with this traffic, as they | containing a certain fixed weight, and slung pannier-wise across the 
“ Their sides; or how less wild, the serpents eyed are acquainted with the language and habits of the divers races and | backs of the hardy Yakus horses, which are qualified for the journey 
. The trampling terror. Nought he cared for this— tribes, and inured to the hardships and fatigues of journeys, during | they have to perform by their strength of bone and muscle, and by 
“ For lion’s inward growl, or serpent’s smothered hiss— which they are sometimes obliged to traverse hundreds of wersts on | their sagacity in discovering their own provender in winter, when they 
“ foot, dragging after them small sledges, laden with their provisions and | scrape away with their hoofs the snow which covers the ground, and 
But ever onward he pursued the ery, with their stock in trade. There are, however, instances of Russian feed upon the grass that grows beneath. Eleven of these animals, with 
The still-repeated one note of the bird, merchants who have not feared to encounter the perils of such jour- | their burdens, are generally confined to the care of one man, who 
a. That faithful sat where that poor babe did lie. neys, and who have penetrated as far as Anadurskoi Ostrog, the ut- | mounts the first horse, and drags after him the others marching ina 
Jee Still he pursued the note, and never err’d ; most north-eastern dwelling-place of the namade tribes. | line, they being attached to one another by a horse-hair rope fastened 
e value And there he found them both—the babe and Mag— In South-Eastern Siberia, the great centre of commercial activity is round the neck of the leader, and passed under the belly and tied to 
Irkutsk—in point of situation, number of inhabitants, and every so- | the tail ofeach of the others. In this way the procession moveson ver 
In the dark wood, beneath the mossy crag. : . y , Fay p y 
_— cial advantage, the first city of the country. Though Kiakhta, on the | well as long as it encounters no quagmires ; but these are of very fre- 
The babe became a hero in its time ; Chinese frontier, the place authorised by the Chinese government for quent occurrence on the road, and each time one of the horses, sinks 
— The bird, its task performed, it fled away. the commerce between China and Russia, is the real seat of this trade, | in the marshy ground, the conductor is obliged to dismount, to unload 
month, To the good bird I dedicate this rhyme ; the fact of Irkutsk being the chief entrepot for the goods exchanged | all the horses, to seek for them a path which afferds a surer footing, 
The hero lives in many an antique lay. there gives rise to a great amount of business, in addition to which the then to fetch the baggage, generally weighing together 25 tame oe 
Oh could my song preserve thy nest of briar, principal transactions of Kiakhta are effected by the merchants of | weights, and to reload the horses, in order to repeat, perhaps a few 
‘As thou the babe Herculean for its sire! Irkutsk. The non-resident merchants having business at Kiakhta ge- | hundred yards off, the same operation ; and so on to the end of a jour- 
— arrive A Dogars - a bf water, and await there the fall | ney, which it takes = @ month to perform. 
7 of the snow, which is to facilitate their further journey. Others arrive In the cities of Siberia it is not only customary to concentrate th 
BLITHE AND BONNIE IS MY FAIR. in the middle of winter by way of Tomsk and Krasnojarsk. commercial transactions of the year within the ions period of ton 
oe 2. sesh eamee. The modes of transport for men and goods in Siberia vary according | during which the yearly or half-yearly fairs take place, but the great 
: to the different localities. The large rivers, which intersect the coun- | business of traffic and barter is further limited to an alloted space : it 
Sae blithe and bonny is my fair, try,and most of which are partially navigable in summer, would, it | being usual for all the merchants of a city to have their shops and ware- 
Sae rich in every winsome grace, might be supposed, be eagerly resorted to as a most desirable means of | houses under one and the same roof. The great annual fairs here, like 
That O, I luve her still the mair communication on so vast a continent. But the natural capabilities of | those of Europe, have originated in church festivals, which being held 
Whene’er I gaze upon her face. the country in this respect are but little cultivated ; and the river na- | in honour of the patron saints of the localities, caused great concourses 
As lang as blooms the heather bell vigation is at present in so primitive a state, that land-carriage is in | of people, and were taken advantage of by traders for the easy and 
Upon its ain luved mountain side, general preferred, in spite of the immense distances to be traversed. | speedy disposal of their goods. The custom of concentrating all the 
Sae lang my heart maun glow and swell In these cases the means of conveyance are either carriages or sledges, | traffic within a given space, is however, of Eastern origin, and was 
To hae her sitting by my side. drawn in some localities by horses, in others by reindeer, and in others | by Russia adopted at a very early period, together with many other 
: he again by dogs. In some parts of thecountry camels are used as beasts | Oriental,usages. In the cities of Siberia, as in those of European Rus- 
There is a music in her tone, , of burden, and oxen for draught, while in others the goods are trans- | Sia, the gostinoi-dvor, as they term what among the Easterns is called 
A tanguage in her laughing e’e, ported on the shoulders of men. It is the snow which in winter covers | a bazaar or caravanserai, is generally located in the centre of the town, 
An when at night we walk alone the country in its length and breadth that renders the land communi- | and formed of four wings, enclosing a large square area within. On 
Sae sweetly it appeals to me. cation, generally speaking, so excellent. But the snow is not every- | the side facing the street are the shops, opening intoa covered arcade, 
ridelis, I ken, in truth, she luves me well, where present in equal quantities, and spread over the plains in that | which runs along the four sides of the buildings, and protects the pur- 
ai. For when [ fold her to my breast, smooth and uniform manner which is necessary to enable the sledges | chasers from rain and sun, while it affords an agreeable lounge for idlers. 
An’ fail the half I feel to tell, to gis over the surface with that ease and swiftness which so peculiar- | Opening into the courtyards are the warehouses for the storing of such 
anal Her throbbing heart supplies the rest. ly facilitate the transport of heavy goods. In some localities, where | goods as cannot find room in the shops ; and perhaps nothing in Siberia 
the natural features of the country give rise to powerful and constant | makes a more striking impression on the European traveiler than to 
rg on the SIBERIA currents of air, the snow is swept completely away from the open plains, | meet in these bazaars, in the regions of snow and ice, in so close contact 
' and driven together in@immense masses in the surrounding ravines, | as to be embraced in one glance of the eye, the natural and industrial 
AND THE RUSSIAN PENAL SETTLEMENTS. and up the rocky declivities enclosing the broad valleys. In these | produce of all the varied climes of the globe. 
19» The Siberian trade is chiefly in th , ; cases, if the road follows the course of a river, the sledges pass along To the great commercial activity of which we have caught a glimpse, 
* traction, but is also + ied y a = hands of natives of Russian ex- | On its ice-bound waters, and no inconvenience is experienced; but, there are added in Siberia industrial enterprises of still greater inter- 
, in the larger oe spe the Rese! Y. atars and Bokharians, established a they have to be dragged along the frozen earth, to the great | est, because indicative of a higher and improving state of civilisation. 
an wale ail dsee oaetens — nm a andin*Siberia. The greater | discomfiture of men and horses. In other wm it is the accumulation | The number of manufactories throughout the country, exclusively of the 
thesiumnet eeaaena nts trave 9 orig with their goods through | of snow, particularly in the early winter, before it has been frozeninto | governments of Perm and Orenburg, is calculated at 143, of which 
* exchanging rer ing . as all the great fairs, and generally | s° compact a mass as to offer a smooth and hard surface, which presents | fifty-three are in the government of Tobolsk, fifty in that of Irkutsk, 
obtained in soe or ar isposing in one place of what they have the chief difficulty. Some notion of the difficulties of travelling and | and forty in the province of Tomsk. These do not, however, represent 
~ uring an we al — qty ee their capital perhaps ten times transporting goods in Siberia may be formed from Mr. Cottrell’s de- the whole of the manufacturing industry of the country ; for here, as 
an lificutt verte e ae imes 0 gt years spent in dangerous and | scription of the manner in which this impediment is got over on the} in other countries in a similar stage of developement, domestic manu- 
ve in the rious towns = seatemaeanes owever, the merchants of the va- route from Irkutsk to Kiakhta, along which the caravans are obliged to | facture is to a considerable extent practised in the houses of villagers. 
» actually marts of the oll ot “oe ee she sang her of the great commercial pans at those periods of the year when the ice of the Baikal Sea is not | No isolated farmsteads, or habitations of other kinds, dot the country in 
ents, they can dispose of : , 7 Me aa their goods for others which | yet sufficiently strong to bear the heavily-laden sledges, though pas- | Siberia: the whole of the population not residing in the cities is gath- 
alle _The governments of ne ow! coe eter thither direct. sengers may pass in safety across its bosom :-— ered in villages, and the inhabitants of these devote their time and 
— Ural Mountains which pa he tae al both intersected by the skill to the various branches of industry cultivated in the country ; for 
¥ orm the natural boundary between Europe * Reden Das Thaiserreich Russland, &c | agriculture being so greatly limited by the nature of the climate, it is 
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far from absorbing the labour of the whole peasantry. In the neigh- 

bourhood of the mines and of the smelting ovens, the villagers who are 

not directly employed in these are nevertheless indirectly engaged in 

promoting the operations by woodcutting, charcoal-burning, the trans- 

port of ore from the mouth of the mines to the furnaces, and other oc- 

cupations. In some villages the inhabitants occupy themselves with 

the manufacture of sledges and wagons, and of various household and 

and agricultural implements of wood. In others, in the neighbourhood 

ofthe linen factories, the women spin great part of the thread used in 

these. In the villages on the banks of the rivers the inhabitants live 
by fishing, aud the various processes connected with the salting and 
dryin of fish ; in others they carry ona kind of peddling trade. Some 
are inhabited by the people employed in the salt- boiling establishments ; 
others by the Cossacks, who are exempt from all contributions to the 
crown, on condition of their performing certain military duties, and 
others, again, by Yemtschiki, or Jamschiki, who are, like the others 
crown peasants, but who, instead of paying the usual obrok or tribute 
in money, are bound to furnish the horses required for the service of the 
post, and for the transport of goods and travellers, throughout the 
empire, as also to serve in the character of postilions and drivers.* 
Among the Yemtschiki are included several Tatar populations ; and 
though their dwellings and whole mode of living are miserable in the 
extreme, they pride thomselves much on their ancient and noble descent. 

The Yemtschiki of Russian extraction are a lively and good-natured race, 
-who follow their vocation as drivers with a gusto that renders it to them 
more a pleasure than a labour. With their horses they live on the most 
amicable terms, directing them by means of affectionate and endearing 
expressions and rhymed sentences instead of by the whip, which is 
never used. Even the loud cracking of the whip, which in the north 
of Europe invariably accompanies sledge-driving, is not usual in Sibe- 
ria ; but the merry tinkling bells are here, as in the former countries, 
attached to the horses, persons of rank and importance being distin- 
guished by the size of these bells. 

Besides being the centres of the commerce and industry of the coun- 
try, the cities of Siberia are of course likewise the centres of all the 
other arts of civilization ; and European refinement and mental culti- 
vation are here frequently found in connection with primitive sim- 

licity of manner and open-hearted hospitality. European luxury reigns 
in the houses the of highest and wealthiest cflicials, and their balls 
and literary evening parties are by some travellers described as recall- 
ing to the mind the elegance and animation of Parisian Society. But 
in the dwellings of the citizens in general the simplicity of the old 
Russian manners and customs prevails. Here common wooden chairs 
and tables, and large presses containing the household linen, Xc. rang- 
ed around the room, form the whole ameublement ; while the pictures of 
saints struck on the walls, and the shining brass samawar} piaced on a 
shelf, form the sole ornaments. 

The houses of the wealthier among the Russo-Siberian merchants 
sometimes consist of one storey, sometimes of two, the lower being rais- 
ed on a foundation about eight feet from the ground. The steps on the 
outside of the house, leadiag to the first and also to the second storey, 
if there be one, are generally covered over; and under these steps is 
sometimes a door leading into a dark and partly subterranean chamber, 
which, being the warmest in the house, is appropriated by the head of 
the family. Here the samawar is steaming away on the table the 
whole day long—for tea-drinkiing is the constant solace of the Siberians 
of ull classes and all nations; and here other merehants—generally 
men of much intelligence and varied knowledge—drop in through the 
day, to talk over with the host the commercial topics of the moment, 
or to while away their leisure hours with relating or listening to the 
accounts of experiences made and adventures encountered on the long 
and perilous journeys so frequentiy undertaken by their class. It has 
been observed by travellers that the unfavourable conditions of exis- 
tence against which the Siberians have to contend far from ren- 
dering them dull and indifferent, on the contrary serve as stimu- 
lants to their intellect; and the men of science who have of late 

ears visited Siberia have been surprised to find, even in the most deso- 
ate regions, a lively interest in the theoretical objects of their mission, 
and intelligent habits of observation, which proved very useful to 
them. It has indeed been suggested, that the intellectual superiority 
of many of the Russian Siberians, even in humble life, is perhaps not 
only owing to the constant struggles in which they are engaged against 
the powers of nature, but may also in some measure be attributed to 
the blood which flows in their veins; for among the progenitors of 
this people may be counted many of the most distinguished statesmen 
and generals of Russia, who have expiated in these dreary regions the 
short dream of a too-adventurous ambition, or the crime of having dis- 
pleased a capricious and all-powerful sovereign, or of having over- 
topped rivals of equal pretensions. Such men cannot have remained 
without some influence on the pean among which they were 
thrown ; and though, whatever the previews rank of the exile, his off- 
spring born in Siberia belong to the inferior classes, the superior cul- 
tivation of the fathers must, nevertheless, in some measure influence 
the minds of the children, even in spite of the mother being in many 
instances not only of inferior rank but of inferior race; for in these 
regions the blood of the most ancient nobility of Russia has probably 
been frequently intermixed with that of the aborigines. 

Towards nightfall the upper rooms in the Siberian houses are heated 
to what is by Europeans considered an excessive degree, particularly 
for sleeping apartments, and the whole family lie down for their night’s 
rest on mattresses spread on the floor, having for covering light woollen 
blankets on!y. In the better houses, one bedstead may sometimes be 
found, which is then generally reserved for the guest, invited or unin- 
vited. The latter are in Siberia not of unfrequent occurrence, for the 
country is still in so primitive a state that inns do not exist, and the 
etranger who means to sojourn for any time in town or village is, if he 
have no previous connections on the spot, quartered by the authorities 
on some one of the inhabitants. He is not, however, the less hospi- 
tably treated, nor is he looked upon otherwise than in the honoured 
and sacred character of a guest; for even the poorest among the Sibe- 
rian hosts would be ashamed to demand payment, though they do look 
forward to some small present as compensation for the expense they 
incur. The fact of a stranger having once been hospitably received 
by a family gives him a claim upon the hospitality of that family at 
any future period. Fora mere night’s lodging it is not usual to dis- 
turb the inmates of private dwellings, and travellers therefore frequent- 
ly spend the nights in their kibitkas, or covered sledges, in which a 
comfortable bed isspread. But if the stranger present himself at the 
hut of the poorest peasant, even in the middle of the night, he is pretty 
sure of meeting with a hearty welcome, of being invited to warm him- 
self upon the large oven, and of being regaled with the best cheer the 
house contains. Good-humour, great friendliness of disposition, and 
much courtesy of demeanour, seem indeed to be prevalent characteris- 
tics among the Siberians, even of the poorest classes; and these quali- 
ties have exercised an influence on the language of the country, in 
which peculiar terms of politeness and endearment abound. 

The houses in the towns of Siberia are generally, and those in the 
villages universally, of wood—wooden walls being considered best cal- 
culated to keep out the cold. In the towns the timber beams are 
clothed on the outside with planks, and painted some light and cheer- 
ful colour ; in the peasant houses, on the contrary, no pains are taken 
to disguise the roughly-hewn blocks of which they are constructed. In 
the towns also, several of which are noted for the width and regularity 
of their streets, and the stateliness of their public buildings, glass of 
native manufacture is generally used for the windows; but in the vil- 
lages the transparent mica or talc, known by the name of Russian 
glass, and which is principally obtained from the mines in the govern- 
ment of Jeniseisk, is in general use: in those farthest north, however, 
even this is an unusual luxury, and is frequently superseded by the 
transparent skins of various fishes, and in some localities even by 
blocks of ice. The Russian villages (by which we mean those inhabit- 
ed by natives of Russian extraction,) and particularly those in the 
Barabinski Steppes, the best cultivated part of Siberia, in many in- 
stances present an appearance of wellbeing most gratifying to the be- 

holder—the well-built houses, with balconies running round them, 
and standing in the midst of enclosed courtyards, affording a picture 
of much comfort. In the villages, the inhabitants of which are occu- 
pied with mining or charcoal burning, or other non-agricultural avo- 





* In Western Siberia, as in Russia Proper, a government or crown posthouse is 
= attached to every station; and here the traveller will always find the 
orses and drivers required, ready for his service, the whole being under the su- 
perintendence of & government employé. In Eastern Siberia, however, the crown 
posthouses, which are generally buildings of superior pretersions, are of a rarer 
occurrence, being only established in the towns. The village posthouses differ 
little from ordinary peasant houses ; and as the government em pose are only at- 
tached to the crown posthouses on those stations were none pr exist, the staros- 
tas, or village elders, are intrusted with the direction of the Yemtschiki, and of all 
gnatters connected with the conveyance of letters, goods, and passengers. 


tA kind of urn, in which the water for the tea is boiled on the table. 





cations, there are small enclosed patches of ground attached to the 
houses, in which vegetables are cultivated for the use of the family. 

The interior of a Siberian peasant’s dwelling rarely contains more 
than two rooms, and very frequently only one, divided into two com- 
partments, an upper and a lower, the former being reached by a kind 
of primitive ladder, made of small blocks of wood, placed one above 
another against the wall in one corner of the room. The upper com- 

artmeut, as the warmest, serves as sleeping apartment for the whole 
‘amily, who, like those of the higher classes, lie upon the floor on 
sheepskins, or on their own fur and sheepskin pelisses. The lower 
room is in a great measure —— by the huge brick stove or oven, 
called palata, which serves to heat the house, and also for cooking, 
and on which the oldest male inhabitants of the dwelling are general - 
ly, during the hours of rest, found stretched at full length, enjoying 
the genial heat, Such a stove and a samawar are always found even 
in the poorest hovel. Wooden benches placed along the walls, together 
with a kind of stand for the torches of lighted pine or birch wood, with 
which these humble dwellings are illuminated at night, constitute the 
rest of the furniture, and a bathroom, for the usual Russian steam- 
bath, is frequently attached to the dwelling. There are villages, not- 
withstanding, which convey the idea of extreme misery and degrada- 
tion ; while the yurtes or huts of the aborigines of various denomina- 
tions afford an insight into the habits of populations but little removed 
from the savage state. Some of the villages, particularly such as are 
situated on the banks of rivers or brooks, are rendered peculiarly dis- 
gusting by heaps of manure, which, instead of being used to fertilise 
the fields, is driven together to form a kind of dike between the village 
and the river, and in summer breeds such quantities of vermin, that 
one must be a Siberian to be able to live under their attacks. Clean- 
liness does not indeed belong to the virtues of the Siberian peasant, 
and his ideas of the uses of manure seem peculiarly perverse, it being 
customary throughout the country to burn manure in order to purify 
the air, whenever a locality is threatened with an outbreak of the epi- 
demic called the Siberian Plague, by which great havoc is made, par- 
ticularly in the Baribinski Steppes, the malady attacking alike men 
and animals. The Tatar villages, though generally very miserable, 
are distinguished by a more attractive feature, there being invariably 
in the vicinity of each a small grove, forming the cemetery of the popu- 
lation. 

However low in the scale of civilisation the population may be, yet 
the cheerful bustle in the streets of a Siberian village, particularly 
when the Yemtschiki are busy with a long train of arriving or depart- 
ing sledges, and the songs and dances with which time is wiled away 
in the sociable evening meetings, which are always taking place in 
some house or other, even in the poorest village, prove that the amount 
of mere animal gratification sufficient for the happiness of man in his 
uncultivated state is not wanting there. As regards the Slavonic po- 
pulation of Siberia, their manners and customs are those of Russia 
Proper, with this difference only, that in Siberia they appear more in 
their primitive purity, having been preserved unmixed as a legacy 
from the earliest colonists, while in Russia many of the ancient cas- 
toms have been partially superseded, or mixed up with others of fo- 
reign importation. Among the evidences which prove the tenacity 
with which the Russian race clings to the past, may be instanced the 
fact that the Danish goods sold in the gastinoi-dvor at Tobolsk, are 
still designated by the name of Variengian wares—the very name 
which they bore in the markets of Russia at the time of Rurik: while 
the same is also testified by the strange mixture of ancient heathen and 

rimitive Christian customs which still prevail among the population. 
Senmnest in importance among the customs are those connected with 
the marriage ceremonies, which are here always preceded by four dis- 
tinct stages of courtship, ifit might be so termed, in which the swachi 
—a kind of female deputy suitors, who, throughout the Russian em- 
pires, are employed as matrimonial agents—play a prominont part. 
The first ceremony is called swedanie, or the first meeting, and on this 
occasion the elected madden, led by the swacha, is shown to the suitor 
from afar. The next stage is the smotrienie, or nearer beholding, for 
which purpese the suitor is introduced by the swacha to the family of 
the maiden, by accepting which invitation he does not, however, bind 
himself to continue his suit. But ifthe maiden stand the test of the 
two interviews, then [follows"the rwkobotie—literally, the folding of 
hands, what we would term the betrothal—and which being performed 
in the presence of witnesses, is considered binding. After this comes 
the diewischnik, or maiden festival, in which the young friends of the 
bride are the actors. Having been regaled with tea, cedar-nuts, and 
wine, the maidens, under the leadership of the swacha, sing in chorus 
certain ancient wedding-songs, in which the bride is compared toa 
swan, @ goose, @ duck, or some other aquatic bird, about to be torn 
away from its beloved element, and much wailing and lamentation at 
her fate is expressed. The whole day having been spent in this man- 
ner, towards evening ensues the important ceremony of the loosening 
of the tresses, which takes place in the presence of the bridegroom, 
and by which the cessation of the bride’s state of independence is sym- 
bolised ; for married women never appear without some kind of head- 
gear which entirely conceals their hair, while unmarried women wear 
theirs hanging in tresses down the back. During the marriage cere- 
mony, which takes placc in church, the bride and bridegroom each 
place one foot upon a piece of carpet spread out between them, while 
two relatives chosen for the occasion, hold over their heads metal 
crowns. The ceremony is concluded by the whole party walking in 
procession round the altar, the crowns being still held above the heads 
of bride and bridegroom. When the rew-married pair have returned 
to the paternal roof, then follows what is termed ‘ the blessing with the 
image of the saint,’ which consists in the parents placing on the head 
and shoulders of the newly-wedded pair the image of the saint which 
is to be installed in their new home. After this the same ceremony is 
gone through with a dish of salt and a loaf of bread. 

In general society young maidens are expected to maintain a respect- 
ful silence, because of being in the presence of their elders. Seated de- 
murely round the room—their young and pretty faces being looked upon 
as forming part of its decorations—they are, however, allowed to amuse 
themselves with cracking nuts, and for this reason nuts are in some 
parts of Siberia jocosely called ‘ conversations’ (rosgowarki.) There 
are, however, many occasions besides the one mentioned above when 
the maidens are the chief actors in the entertainments. Such are the 
posedienki, or evening meetings, particularly much prized among the 

oorer classes. When the shades of evening have interrupted all out- 

oor labours, the v.en repair to their homes, and having taken up their 
station on the brick stove, there give themselves up to the pleasures of 
rest and idleness, and can very rarely be induced to stir abroad until 
midnight, when they are to go out to look after the horses. In the mean- 
while the maidens, with a view to economising their torches, and also 
from a love of sociability, assemble in the house of some wealthy neigh- 
bour, and there spend the evening with working and singing. The 
songs which are sung on these and many other occasions are highly de- 
scriptive of the manners and customs of the country. In one of the po- 
sedienki songs, for instance, the maidens complain of the torches giving 
so little light that their meeting must come toan end, and express their 
suspicions that their inhospitable host has on purpose moistened the 
friendly torches ; until one of their companions confesses that she is the 
guilty one, being impatient to go and meet her lover, who is waiting for 
her. There are other evening assemblies called Wetscherinki, which 
are more exclusively devoted to pleasure, and which, in winter in par- 
ticular, are often substituted for the posedienki. In these the choral 
songs serve as accompaniments to pantomimic dances, in which the 
young men of the village also take places, while the elders look on from 
the top of the stove. On these occasions the maidens, seated on the 
wooden benches ranged round the room, sing in chorus, while some of 
their number standing up, form a ring round a couple placed in the mid- 
dle of the room. The maidens forming the ring first move with slower 
or quicker steps, according to the rhythm of the music, around the 
pair; aud then standing still, join in the chorus, while the maiden and 
the young man placed in the middle, commence performing in represent- 
ing, in a pantomimic dance, the subject treated of in the song. Thus 
in one song a postilion is introduced, who having been repeatedly in the 
next town, each time brings back with him rich presents, in the hope 
of winning by them the heart of his beloved. The dancer then shows 
how he has presented each article on a silver dish, and his partner how 
the se maiden rejects it,and throws it at his feet. The gifts are 
in the song named as shoes, rings, ribbons, and other articles of female 
apparel; but in the dance a coloured handkerchief, deposited by the 
young man on the shoulder of his partner, and by her carried back and 
thrown on the ground at his feet, represents them all Between each 
act of the performance the chorus expresses the sympathy of all « well- 
meaning people’ with the sufferings of the rejected lover. At length 
the young postilion returns from a last visit to the city, and brings 
with him a silken whip, which he presents to his beloved, and which, 
being the symbol of an honourable matrimonial proposal, is accepted 





by her, and rewarded by a kiss, which is by the dancing maiden con- 


August 9 
—————— 
scientiously bestowed upon her partner. Sometimes the balalaika, 4 


kind of cithar, much in use among the Russian peasantry, is also pla 
by some young men, as an accompaniment to the dancing and singing 





MEMORIALS OF ENGLISH SEAMEN & SOLDIERS 


IN AND NEAR THE METROPOLIS, 
BY M. WALCOTT, M. A. 


There be two things that grieve my heart; Bs 
suffereth poverty; and men of understanding that are no 
xxvi. 28. 

All are turning towards the Great Exhibition; and men delight ¢ 
call it the temple of peace, the crystal palace of industry, the stor “ 
house of the arts, genius, and labours of the nations of the world it 
is, the house of congress of every people, kindred, and language of th 
earth walking together in unity and concord. It is thronged with the 
trophies of bloodless conquests achieved over stubborn steel, hard metals, 
unyielding wood, rude materials, by man with the loom, the steam. 
engine, the furnace, the lever, the stream, and all the appliances of 
machinery, like obedient genii, and mighty familiars for his allies It 
is like some central loadstone attracting and gathering about it th 
admiration of the scientific, and the wonderment of the unlearned It 
has been hailed as the harbinger of the time when the sword shaji 
become the reaping hook, the spear be beaten into the ploughshare 
and nations shall learn war no more. The time and season of that 
blessed future are reserved in the keeping of One higher than the sons 
of men. A senseless cry has been made to disband our soldiers, dismiss 
our seamen to field and factory, dismantle our arsenals, and lay up the 
munitions for the battle, and the weapons of warfare as the signs of a 
forgotten epoch, no longer required in these enlightened times, 

It is our purpose, however, to direct attention to the schools, the 
homes, the burial places, and the monuments erected to perpetuate the 
memory of eminent sailors and soldiers in the cities of London and 
Westminster. Our first journey must be made to Bishopsgate within 
An ancient Britain fought there, of whom Shakspeare must have 
thought, when he said of our countrymen, that 


‘*when Julius Casar 
Smiled at their lack of skill, he found their courage 
Worthy his frowning at.” 


for, according to Mr. Weever, was buried near that gate, Mennius 
the son of Hely, brother to great Lud, and the mighty Cassibelaunns. 
kings of Britain, who, in a single combat with Julius Casar, took his 
sword, compelled him to fly, killed the Roman centurion Labienus, and 
then laid himself down to die of his wounds. 

There were men of mark in Britain in those days,—yet all have 
forgotten Mennius the son of Hely, save Mr. Weever, the anti- 
quarian. 

In the aisles of Westminster rest the three soldier-kings Edward [. 
and III. and Henry V. Upon the plain tomb of unpolished Purbeck 
marble of the English Justinian is inscribed the motto, Pactum serva— 
‘* Keep the promise,” in allusion to the vow he had exacted from his 
feeble son to carry his bones across the border in the van of a victorious 
army ; as itis written on the stone—Edvardus Primus, Scotorum malleus 
—‘* Edward I., the hammer of the Scots.” Grey Petworth marble 
covers the remains of the Third Edward ; beside it are laid the cross- 
hilted sword, sevea feet in length, and 18lbs., in weight, that were 
borne before him as he rode a conqueror over the fields of France. Of 
all the chantries in St. Peter’s, there is not one so beautiful ag that of 
Henry of Monmouth, the hero of Agincourt. 

Upon a wooden bar, stretched across between the octagonal towers 
richly adorned with carved work and niched imagery, are suspended 
the shield, the saddle and the bruised helmet, dinted and shorn of a 
golden crown, its crest, by two strokes of a battle-axe. The flower of 
chivalry, he set an example to every Uhristian warrior which shoul’ 
never be forgotten. 


Where that his lords desire him, to have borne 
His bruised kelmet, and his bended sword, 
Before him, through the city ; he forbids it, 
Being free from vainness and self-glorious pride ; 
Giving full trophy, signal, and ostent, 

Quite from himself to God, 

Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, who fought at Crecy and 
Poictiers, lived at Chelsea in 1369, The dismembered body of the pa- 
triot William Wallace—none can tell where it was buried. Mortimer 
John of France, and Charles Duke of Orleans, one of the prisoners of 
Agincourt, occupied cells in the old grim fortress of the Tower— 

Reckless of life, James desperate fought, 
And fell on Flodden plain: 

And well in death his trusty brand, 

Firm clenched within his manly hand, 
Beseemed the monarch slain. 


His sword and dagger are preserved in the Herald’s College, on St! 
Benet’s Hill. Tradition said that he was seen alive after the battle at 
Kelso, and thence passed as a pilgrim to Jerusalem, and there was 
buried in holy ground. The Carthusians of Sheen at Richmond averred 
that they had the king’s grave in their cloister garth; and when the 
hand of the spoiler fell upon their house, the body, wrapped in lead, was 
laid in a waste room, until Master Launcelot Young, an honest glazier 
of St. Michael’s, Wood-street, brought to that church the embalmed 
head and there interred it. 

Thomas Seymour, Lord Admiral, was beheaded in 1549 on Tower 
Hill, and is buried in St. Peter’s church within that fortress. He had 
a house at Chelsea in 1548. 

In the quaint old church of St. Dunstan’s, Stepney, on the south side 
of the chancel, a motley piece of marble commemorates ‘‘ Sir Thomas 
Spert, Knt., Comptroller of the Navy to King Henry viij., the first 
Founder and Master of the Worthy Society, or Corporation of Trinity 
House.” The Company erected the tablet a. p.1622. Sir Thomas was 
eommander of the Henri Grace-a-Dieu. It was a memorable era inv 
naval affairs, the arsenals of Woolwich and Deptford were founded 
and this Guild was incorporated in 1512. 

Captain Edward Fenton, the companion of Sir Martin Frobisher, and 
captain of the flag-ship at the destruction of the Spanish Armada, was 
buried in the church of St. Nicholas, Deptford, in 1630. 

The noble monument of Sir Francis Tan. General during the wars 
in the Low Countries in the reign of Elizabeth, is known to every visi- 
tor of Westminster Abbey. Sir Philip Sydney, who fell at Zutphen, 
was buried in old St. Paul’s. 

It has not been seldom that the pen of history, the sword and the 
chart have been set in the same hand. Lopez sailed in the Armada; 
Philip O’Sullivan was a Spanish captain, Camoens with de Gama, de- 
spite its stormy spirit, doubled the perilous Cape of Good Hope, Cer- 
vantez left an arm at Lepanto, and our own Raleigh, the historian, was 
the warrior in Ireland, the plaater in Virginia, the searcher for El 
Dorado, the plague of the Spaniard, and the tracker of the Orinoco ; the 
pursuer of the gold-laden galleon. Shame on him who doated on Buck- 
ingham and Carr, and gave such a man as this to the Scaffold. From 
the block in Palace Yard, on the morning of the 29th of October, 1618, 
surrounded by courtiers, lords, and, alas! their ladies, his body was 
laid beneath the altar of St. Margaret’s church, in Westminster. ; 

«‘The Lordes have given me his ded boddi, though they denied me his 
life. . . . God hold me in my wites.” So wrote his broken-hearted 
widow to her brother. 

The wise head, with its grey hairs that had suffered no harm from 
the foeman’s sword or the frequent storm, is buried in West Horseley 
church. No monument recorded the man whose genius ennobled the 
nation, whose spirit and counsel struck terror into the heart of Spain. 
until, six years since, a small brass plate was set up by subscriptio® 
over one of the doorways of St. Margaret’s. : 

Of all the large clan of Smiths, there was never a more illustrio"s 
member than one John Smith whe lies in St. Sepulchre’s, near Snow Hill. 
He was Governor of Virginia and Admiral of New England. An ep!- 
taph of portentous length gives a veracious account of his travels aud 
exploits. He served under the Emperor Sigismund and his Highness the 
Prince of Transylvania against the Grand Seignior, whose court he well 
nigh decimated by challenging sundry Turks of high degree to single 
combat, and then having taken them by the beard, cutting off their 
heads. For these heroic encounters he bore three Mussulmen’s heads 
caboshed for his coat of arms. 


a man of war that 


t set by.—Eeel, 


Next we find him hewing down Red In- 
dians, narrowly escaping tomahawking, by flight from their wigwams 
As to pirates, Spanish men-of-war, and the province of New England, 
he only appeared to conquer such. There is a ballad in the Britis 
Museum, a quaint old black letter copy, which makes him slay his men 
of buckram valiantly—one victim died by a box on the ear—a lion ha 
his tongue torn out for wagging it at him; and he finished his roman- 
tic career—of course—by marrying a king’s daughter. 
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urch of St. Giles-in-the-Pields lies the brave Jobn, Lord 
ft raised six regiments, horse and foot, in the Civil Wars. 
t Edgehill, Newbury, Naseby, and Selby; at the sieges of Reading, 
: istol, and Newark (of which he was Governor), he bore himself as 
ory cavalier. Though thrice imprisoned, often wounded, he sur- 
the miseries of the Usurpation, and at the restoration was ap- 


a Governor of Hull and Tangier, Lord Lieutenant of the Bast 
Piding, and Captain of the Guard of Pensioners. In the reign of King 
jomes II. he was First Lord of the Treasury. 


; The heart of another faithful cavalier, Sir Nicholas Crispe, is laid | 


»n the church of All Saints’, Fulham, now the parish church of Ham- 
ersmith, one who raised a regiment of horse for the King’s service. 
= One while,” says Lloyd, ‘you would meet him with thousands of 
old; another while, on his way to Oxford, riding in a pair of pan- 
piers, like @ butterwoman going to market : at other times, he was a 
rter carrying on his Majesty’s interest in London; he was a fisher- 
man in one place, and @ merchant in another. All the succours which 
the King had from beyond the sea came through his hands, and most of 
the relief he had at home was managed by his conveyance.” ’ 

Sir John Suckling, the dramatist and poet, who served a campaign 
under Gustavus Adolphus, and raised a regiment for Charles the First, 
was born at Twickenham. 5 ‘ 

At Fulham was born Sir Arthur Aston, who repulsed the right wing 
of the rebels at Edgehill, preserved through many battles to be merci- 
Jessly put to death at the siege of Drogheda. / 

Cromwell's basket-hilted cut-and-thrust sword, which he wore on 
that shameful day, dinted with two musket balls, is in the United Ser- 
vice Institution. 

The neighbourhood of London was the scene of several of the battles 
between Savaliers and the Roundheads. On November 12th, 1642, 
King Charles drove out his enemies from Brentford. At Hammer- 
smith, the army of the Earl of Essex lay on November 25th, 1642 ; and 
that of Fairfax on August 5th, 1647, removing thither from Isleworth 
The general made his head quarters at Putney, and according to his 
sacrilegious wont, held councils of war in the church. Fairfax was 
married at St. Augustine’s, Hackney, on June 20th, 1637. Fleetwood 
is buried in Bunhill Fields. In 1643, London, Westminster, und South- 
wark were strongly defended by a line of forts, trenches, ramparts, and 
redoubts. There wasa strange corps of sappers and miners employed 
on the works. On May 8th, 1643, common councilmen and great cap- 
tains of the train bands set to work. On the morrow, May 9th, thou- 
sands of citizens’ wives and families, and the gentlemen of the hod and 
thong, rose strong; on May 28rd the adorners of the human head, 
felt-makers and cappers, in number 5,000, with a reinforcement of 
,000 more porters ; on May 24th, some 5,000 of knights of the awl ; 
and on June 5th, 6,000 associates of the needle and goose, whom we 
must count perhaps (if the proverb be true), roughly at about 700 
common men. 

Sir Kenelm Digby was seized while he watched the labours of a gang 
of stout seamen set about such an unusual occupation. 

A suit of King Charles I. is preserved in the Tower. 

Oliver Cromwell lived on the south side of Long Acre between the 
years 1637 and 1643. 

On October 6th, 1668, Sir William Waller was buried in the Old 
Chapel-yard, in the Broadway, Westminster. Although he had receiv- 
ed knighthood and other marks of favour from Charles I., he took u 
arms against him; though he won the battle of Cherryton, and reduc 
Portsmouth, he was defeated at Lansdown, Cropredy Bridge, and twice 
at Rounway Down. 

In an age of rebellion and fanaticism there is one man who deserves 
ever to be held in grateful remembrance as a true patriot. Eleven 
years after the defeat of the Spanish Armada, Robert Blake was born 
at Bridgewater. He donned the bachelor’s gown at Oxford, made 
speeches in Parliament, and fought in some of the battles on the side 
of the Parliament. In 1649 he exchanged the buff jerkin and bando- 
leer for a seaman’s garb, and hwerel Prince Rupert’s squadron ; in 
September, 1652, and in February, 1653, he defeated Van Tromp, Ruy- 
ter, and De Witt; in the July following once more he signally worsted 
the Dutch Fleet. Cromwell seized the supreme power. “Gentlemen,” 

said Blake to his officers, “it is not for us to mind state affairs; we 
must keep foreigners from fooling us.”’ In 1654 he battered down Tunis, 
andrescued the English captives at Algiers and Tripoli. His last great 
action was on April 20th, 1657, when he sunk or burned the Spanish 
feet of galleons, lying in the bay of Santa Cruz. Death had laid his 
hand upon the admiral, and scarcely had he entered Plymouth Sound, 


desiring to die at home at last, when his gallant spirit departed. He’ 


was the first who made the fire ships terrible to batteries on shore. 
A soldier, not fierce and terrible 
Only in strokes; but with thy grim looks, and 
The thunder-like percussion of thy sounds, 
Thou mad’st thine enemies shake, as if the world 
Were feverous, and did tremble. 


By Order of Council, September 9th, 1661, Blake’s remains were re- 
noved from the Abbey Church of Westminster, and laid in the yard of 
St. Margaret’s. It was an act of shameful desecration. Blake would 
have ventured his life to have saved King Charles. From that hour 
no slab has marked the place of his repose—no monument eommemor- 
ates him. Surely such a fact needs only to be known, and some steps 
will be taken to erect some memorial of this illustrious warrior. 
74-gun ship named the Blake was launched at Deptford in 1804. 

To a cell in the Fleet Prison, Lucious Carey, Lord Falkland, was 
sent on account of having sent a challenge. 

In 1658, Colonel Richard Lovelace, born at Woolwich, died in a mean 
lodging in Gunpowder-alley, Shoe-lane. He is buried in the west end 
of St. Bride’s-yard, in Fleet-street. He was a member of Worcester 
College, Oxford, and presented the petition of the Kentish men to the 
Commons for the restoration of the King. For this loyal act he was 
sent to the Gate-house for some months. Who can forget his stout- 
hearted song as long as the English language lives— 


** Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage, 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage.” 


He was wounded at the siege of Dunkirk; and when he returned 
home he found his fickle mistress, Lucy Sacheverell, who had believed 
a report that he was dead, married to another. 
an died in beggary, having spent a fortune in the service of King 
vharies, 

In the Barbican Prince Rupert lived, and in Spring Gardens be- 
tween the year 1674-1682. He is buried in St. Mary’s, Twickenham. 
He was an admiral at the age of twenty-four. He raised a mill in 
Hackney Marsh, for the purpose of boring guns. 

Stratton-street Piccadilly, bears the name of John Barton Berkeley, 
Who won and lost Exeter, and distinguished himself at the battle of 
Stratton, in Cornwall. 

In Suffolk-street, Haymarket, lived Sir Edward Spragg, the well- 
known Admiral in command during the Dutch war of the reign of 
Charles II. 

In the church of St. Peter ad Vincula, in the Tower, is buried Cap- 
tain Valentine Pyne, Master Gunner of England, who served at the 
‘lege of Calais, in the expedition against the Isle of Rhée, and in Ger- 
nany under Prince Rupert. He was also in command during the war 
with Holland. 
an John Lawson, the scourge of the Dutch, died, at Greenwich, from 

® wounds which he had received in action in May, 1665. 

i the grave-yard of St. Dunstan’s, Stepney, lies Lieut. Barker, kill- 
2 4 Board the St. Michael, in action with the Dutch, May 28, 1672. 
me t. heed Woolnoth Church, a huge mass of naval hieroglyphics, 
ay oats, quadrants, mixed up with medals, Cupids, and castles, re- 
inde oe Sir William Phipps, Knight, who in the year 1687, by hisg reat 
the Stry discovered among the rocks, near the banks of Bahamas, on 
rs north side of Hispaniola, a Spanish plate-ship, which had been un- 
the — forty-four years, out of which he took in gold and silver to 
it all rig fe £300,000, and with a fidelity equal to his conduct, brought 
the ad ~ ondon, where it was divided between himself and the rest of 
pry eatarers. Mr. Phipps was knighted by his admiring sovereign, 
oe State of Massachusetts petitioned for him to be their gover- 
{n the Church of the Holy Trini inories, is i 

L oly Trinity, Minories, is interred George, 

ry Dartmouth, P.C., Master of the Ordnance, Master of the Sheree, 

of ee of Portsmouth. He received £10,000 for the reduction 
intere nang 5 1687 was appointed Admiral of the fleet designed to 

prisoner in A dg Orange. He fell with his party, and died a 

e infamous Col. Blood lived in Bowling-alley, and is buried in St 
py 8aret’s, Westminster. The dagger with which he stabbed Talbot 


~ wards is to be seen at the Literary F 7 
eRe ks y Fund, 73, Great Russell-street. 
4 1686 King James II. encamped his army at Hounslow. In June, 


1740, the Duke of Marlborough’s army were encamped there. The! when he glanced down the page, and found himself, in search of Ware, 
barracks were built in 1793. wandering among such names as Ravenglass, Bootle, and Sprouston. 

In the Duke of Albemarle’s vault, on the north aisle of Henry! Reduced to the necessity of proceeding to London by turnpike-road, 
Vllth’s Chapel, on the evening of July 8, 1672, was laid Edward, | Mr. Lost made the best of his way to the metropolis in his own one- 
Earl of Sandwich, having been brought thither by water, from Dept- | horse chaise, which he then dismissed in charge of his man, George 
ford to Westminster stairs, the barges of the king, Duke of York, the Flay, who had accompanied him for that purpose. Proceedimg to 
chief nobility, the Lord Mayor, and great companies, attending in so- | Southwark, he had the satisfaction of finding that the total of hig loss 
lemn procession, trumpets and other music preceding it, while the| upon the Hop transaction did not exceed three hundred and forty-seven 
guns of the Tower and Whitehall were discharged at intervals, Al. pounds, four shillings, and two pence halfpenny. This, he justly re- 
mos surrounded by the enemy, and ill supported, during five hours! garded as, on the whole, a success for an amateur in that promising 
the Earl fought in the Royal James, until of a crew of 1000 men, 600' branch of speculation ; in commemoration of his good fortune, he gave 
were lying dead upon the deck, he had beaten off two fire ships, when @ plain but substantial dinner to the Hop Merchant and two friends at 
a third grappled with him. He saw destruction was imminent, bid- | Tom’s Coffee House on Ludgate Hill. ‘ 
ding his officers and men take to the boats, he retired to his cabin with) He did not sleep at that house of entertainment, but repaired in a 
a wounded heart, owing to the taunt of the presumptuous Duke of | hackney cab (No. 482) to the Euston Hotel, adjoining the terminus of 
York, to whose obstinacy the dreadful loss incurred at Solebay was | the North-Western Railway. On the following morning his remark- 
wholly owing. A fortnight after, distinguished by his ‘‘ George,” the able adventures may be considered to have commenced. 
body of the Earl was discovered floating on the sea. It received a| It appears that with a view to the farther prosecution of his con- 

ompous funeral, but no monument records the mighty dead beneath. | templated journey, it was, in the first place, necessary for Mr. Lost to 
is faithful first Lieutenant, Sir Charles Harbord, has a tablet in the) make for the ancient city of Worcester. Knowing that place to be at- 
south aisle of the nave. It is an impressive coincidence that the great-|tainable by way of Birmingham, he started by the train at eleven 
est soldier and seaman of their age should sleep in the same narrow | o’clock in the forenoon, and proceeded pleasantly at an even pace, to 
cell—Monk and Sandwich. |Leighton. Here he found, to his great amazement, a powerful black 
In St. Anne’s, Westminster, is interred a Williamite general, Sir John bar drawn across the road, hopelessly impeding his progress ! 
Lanier, who, after having commenced his career in civil warfare by, After some consideration, during which, as he informs us, his “ brain 
taking the Castle of Edinburgh, and fighting some battles in Ireland, | reeled” again, Mr. Lost returned to London. Having partaken of 
was killed at the battle of Steenkirk. Count de la Rochfoucault, and | some refreshment, and endeavoured to compose his mind with sleep, 
Henry Earl of Romney, two of William the Third’s followers, are bu-| (from which, however, he describes himself to have derived but little 
ried in St. James’s Church, Westminster. comfort, in consequence of being fitfully pursued by the mystic signs 

Richard, Viscount of Molesworth, who saved the Duke’s life at Ra-| Ware Tu 6,) he awoke unrefreshed, and at five minutes past five im 
milies, was buried in St. Mary Abbot’s, Kensington, Oct. 16, 1758. | the afternoon once again set forth in quest of Birmingham. But now, 

The Old Maypole, near St. Mary’s, in the Strand, was set up in the | he was even less fortunate than in the morning; for, on arriving at 
place of a stone cross, by one John Clarges, smith, whose daughter| Tring, some ten miles short of his former place of stoppage, he sud- 
Anne, in 1652, was married to General George Monk, in the Church denly found the dreaded black barrier across the road, and was thus 
of St. George, Southwark. The blacksmith’s forge, whither the re- | warned by an insane voice, which seemed te have something superna- 
storer of the Stuarts went a-courting, stood et the corner of Little Dru-| tural inits awfulsound. ‘“ RuGsy ro Leicester, NorriInGHAM, AND 
ry-lane, on the right hand side, as one turns out from the Strand. | Dery ad a. : 

He lay in state in 1670, at Somerset House, before he was removed to, With the spirit of an Englishman, Mr. Lost absolutely refused to 
his grave in the Abbey. His monument is of white and dove-coloured proceed to either of those towns. If such were the meaning of the 
marble, designed by Kent, and executed by Scheemakers. On the left voice, it fell powerless upon him. Why should he go to Leicester, Not- 
of a rostral column, stands the General in plate armour, without a hel- | tingham, and Derby ; and what right had oy to interfere with him 
met. A suit of armour and bayonet worn by Monk are in the Tower. |at Tring? He again returned to London, and, fearing that his mind 

Lewis de Duras, Earl of Feversham, the General in command at was going, took the precaution of being bled. , . 

Sedgmoor, was living in Somerset House in 1708. The unfortunate! When he arose on the following morning, it was with a haggard 
Duke of Monmouth was beheaded on Tower Hill. He is buried under | countenance, on which the most indifferent observer might have seen 
the altar of St. Peter’s, ad Vincula. Soon after the Restoration, John, | the traces of a corroding anxiety, and where the practised eye might 
afterwards Duke of Marlborough, was placed under the care of Dr. | have easily detected what was really wrong within. Even conscience 
Crumleholme, at St. Paul’s School. His favourite stuiy was Vegetius | does not sear like mystery. Where now were the glowing cheek, the 
de re militari; the book itself has, unfortunately, been removed from | double chin, the mellow nose, the dancing eye? Fled. And in their 
the Library. The Vernon Gallery occupies the house in Pall Mall, | place-— 
where his imperious Duchess used to inquire after the health of her, In the silent watches of the night, he had formed the resolution of 
neighbour “George.” Prince Eugene stayed at Leicester House, in| endeavouring to reach the object of his pursuit, by Gloucester, on the 
Leicester-square, when he visited England as an ambassador to prevent | Great Western Railway. Leaving London once more, this time at half- 
a rupture between England and France. There is perhaps in the Ab-| an-hour after twelve at noon, he proceeded to Swindon Junction. Not 
bey no monument better known than that which, by order of Queen | without difficulty. For, at Didcot, he again found the black barrier 
Anne was erected by Bird over the grave of Sir Cloudesley Shovell, | across the road, and was violently conducted to seven places, with 
who was lost in the Rocks of Scilly, on the night of October 22, 1707. | none of which he had the least concern—in particular, to one dreadful 
He raised himself by his zeal and energy from low estate to be Rear | spot with the savage appellation of Aynho. But, escaping from these 
Admiral of Great Britain, and Admiral of the Fleet. His body was) hostile towns after undergoing a variety of hardships, he arrived (as 
laid in state in Soho-square. | has been said) at Swindon Junction. 

Charles, Earl of Peterborough, the companion of Shovell in the re- | Here, all hope appeared to desert him. It was evident that the whole 
duction of Barcelona, and general of the British forces in Spain, spent | country was in a state of barricade, and that the insurgents (whoever 
his last years at Parson’s Green, where he used to entertain Locke, | they were) had taken their measures but too well. His imprisonment 
Swift, and other literary persons. He died there in 1737. Sir John| was of the severest kind. Tortures were applied, to induce him to go 
Leake, his able partner at sea, was born in Winter’s hall, now Hano- | to Bath, to Bristol, Yatton, Clevedon-Junction, Weston Super Mare- 
ver-st., Rotherhithe. He spent his last days at Greenwich, and was | Junction, Exetex, Torquay, Plymouth, Falmouth, and the remotest 
buried in St. Dunstan’s, Stepney, August 30,1720. In 1734, the sol- | fastnesses of West Cornwall. No chance of Gloucester was held out 
dier Duke of Argyll was living in Bruton-st., his monument is in Poet’s|tohim for a moment. Remaining firm, however, and watching his op- 
Corner, Westminster Abbey. Marshal Wade is commemorated by a| portunity, he at length escaped—more by the aid of good fortune, he 
monument by Roubiliac, in the nave of that church. Lord Burlington! considers, than through his own exertions—and sliding underneath the 
built for him a house in Cork-st., which he perforated with doors and | dreaded barrier, departed by the way of Cheltenham for Gloucester. 
windows as if going to runcannon out of somany embrasures. In 1715,| And now indeed he might have thought that after combating with so 
the Lords Derwentwater and Kenmure suffered for their love to an; many obstacles, and undergoing perils so extreme, his way at length 
unfortunate family, on Tower Hill; on August 18, 1746, Kilmarnock lay clear before him, and a ray of sunshine fell upon his dismal path. 
and Balmerino sealed their love with blood on the same spot; on April | The delusive hope, if any such were entertained by the forlorn man, 
9, 1747, Lord Lovat died there. The heading-block is still preserved | Was soon dispelled. It was his horrible fate to depart from Cirencester 
in the Tower—better far to give the hideous remembrancer to the | exactly an hour before he arrived there, and to leave Gloucester ten 
flames. The Duke of Cumberland, whose name will be execrated as | minutes before he got to it! 
long as the human heart abhors atrocities and murders, and has right- | It were vain to endeavour to describe the condition to which Mr. 
eus affections, and there remains a right hand to record them, was born | Lost was reduced by this overwhelming culmination of his many hard- 
in Leicester House, April 15, 1721; in 1760, he was living in Schom- | ships. It had been no light shock to find his native country in the 
berg House, Pall Mall, he died in October 31. 1765, in Upper Grosve- hands of a nameless foe, cutting off the communication between one 
nor-st. He lies in the nave of Henry VII.’s Chapel, beneath the floor | town and another, and carrying out a system of barricade, little, if at 
of which are laid also William III. and George II. The kingly Cap-| ll, inferior in strength and skill, to the fortification of Gibraltar. 
tain of Dettingen was riding in Hyde Park when he met an aged sol- | It had been no light shock to be addressed by maniac voices urging him 
dier, of whomhe asked what he could do for him, “« An please you Ma- | to fly to various remote parts of the kingdom. But, this tremendous 
jesty,” answered the veteran, ‘* My wife keeps an apple-stall hard by | blow, the annihilation of time, the stupendous reversal of the natural 
the corner, on a waste piece of ground, which if your Majesty would | sequence and order of things, was too much for his endurance—too 














‘4 | give us, we should thrive and build a shed.” The man’s petition was much, perhaps, for the endurance of humanity. He quailed beneath 


granted, and on the site of the apple-stall, and the Hercules Pillars, | it, and became insensible. 

where the Marquis of Granby used to slake his thirst, is built Apsley | When consciousness returned, he found himself again on the North- 

House, the home of the Great Captain of our age. Western line of Railway, listlessly travelling anywhere. He remem- 
Ar bers, he says, Four Ashes, Spread Eagle, and Penkridge. They were 


black, he thinks, and coaly. He had no business there; he didn’t care 

A NARRATIVE OF EXTRAORDINARY SUFFERING. whether he was there or not. He knew where he wanted to go, and he 
knew he could’t go where he wanted. He was taken to Manchester, 

In order to understand this quizzical scrap from ‘‘ Household Words,” | Bangor, Liverpool, Windermere, Dundee and Montrose, Edingburgh 
it should be known that Bradshaw is the publisher of an English Rail- | and Glasgow. He repeatedly found himself in the Isle of Man; be- 
: wee : rt ‘ lieves he was, several times, all over Wales; knows he was at Kings- 

way Guide-book, which is probably intelligible to its concoctor and to | town and Dublin, but has only a general idea how he got there. Once 
Railway officials, but Greek to the uninitiated.— Ed. 4/b. when he thought he was going his own way at last, he was dropped at 


entleman of credit and of average ability, whose name we have! * North Staffordshire Station called (he thinks in mockery) Mow Cop. 
PE cng to publish—Mr. Lost, of the an Waretten recently ot em OE dit ene | ag that whatsoever divergence he made, he 
sirous to make a certain journey in England. Previous to entering on this | gown ~ | entre re ut, t fle e b ery exceptious—as when he was set 
excursion, which we believe had a commercial object (though Mr Lost | pat. and carried b ae ? Pari at et se or put abroad a Steam- 
has for some years retired from business as a Wooltapler, having been | the most rem meet way © _ into — eart of France. He thinks 
succeeded in 1831 by his son who now carries on the firm of Lost | gouare into Herthamsaene . Mey = t to take, was from Euston 
and Lost, in the old established premises at Stratford on Avon, War- Ro i. Mennen tek a h th ac ae ?, the fens of Linconshire round to 
wickshire, where it may be interesting to our readers to know that he ide, i ‘Ss . oe een the North of England and a con- 
married, in 1834, a Miss Shakespeare, supposed to be a lineal de- of Ma. 4 = i and, to Liverpool ; thence, to Douglas in the Isle 
scendant of the immortal bard,) it was necessary that Mr. Lost should Bisho, nf Power! “1 to Winds — Wales, Great Yarmouth, and 
come to London, to adjust some unsettled accounts with a merchant in| jaye, he observed the black — Throughout the whole of these 
the Borough, arising out of a transaction in Hops. His Diary origi-| 73. alwavs stopped whe hepa stem in active operation, and 
nating on the day previous to his leaving home is before us, and we| 03:04; is will, oan fou 1 sone Dag ew it. He invariably travelled 
shall present its rather voluminous information to 7 readers in a she country , nd a code of cabalistic signs in use all over 
condensed form: endeavouring to extract its essence only. : er : . 

It would appear that Mrs. Lost had a decided objection to her hus- ey yt and disappointment had now produced their natural results. 
band’s undertaking the journey in question. She observed, “that he| i) ¢ wh os Waa, ee Monger sr weakened, his hair scanty and grey, 
had much better stay at home, and not goand make a fool of himself ”—| ; ae rage . Ne mh ne ; atigue and endurance. It is an affecting 
which she seems to have had a strong presentiment that he would ul- Mr nay th i ee of uneasiness and depression on the mind og 
timately do. A young person in their employ as confidential domestic, | |, a - ont a ae to seek the object of his jour- 
also protested against his intention, remarking, “that Master warn’t |), J had i g ag, Abandoning the Railroads on which 
the man as was fit for Railways, and Railways warn’t the spearses as it _ ."Y . oe ti e began to institute a feverish inquiry for 
was fit for Master.” Mr. Lost, however, adhering to his purpose, in > nal fy pa A “a ing-houses and hotels. | Bed, brsenenats 
spite of these dissuasions, Mrs. Lost made no efforts (as she might 7 shillin, — em a sixpence per day. ont Bed he pres 
easily have done with perfect success) to restrain him by force. But, . 2 Mieke Porter in eales ape and ot wt 4 the avy ——- oe ity. 
she stipulated with Mr. Lost, that he should purchase an Assurance] }), 16 og om bell Cpa attendance. thi the Brspanen rae | 
Ticket of the Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, entitling his! ¥), a. “ ~* ~ hema st = t th yee did ee er of 
representatives to three thousand pounds in case of the worst. It was| . nek fi -~ oon we oeen « —— to eg ES 10, ti : a 
also understood that in the event of his failing to write home by any he did anticipate yo nm —t a pepebene ‘apo ‘went tobe 
——. ~ s post, he would be advertised in the Times at full length, foun d th on e. His int elle t was greatly shaken, eR. 

These satisfactory preliminaries concluded, Mr. Lost sent out the r. Lost has left, in his Diary, a record so minute of the gradual 
ounthlantiol domestic (Mart haae Mag by name, and born of poor but pg any | of -¥ Pre and oe = his Frey that he 
honest parents) to purchase a Railway Guide. This document was the Mn * we Pein oy ° it oe p by ste * ay we find that 
first sheck in connexion with his extraordinary journey which Mr. | ¥2°" ¥ 4 Me austed the mich he fo nd hi an 1 otels, family, com- 
Lost and family received. For, on referring to the Index, » ascertain te the poner gens + ode poh a a one es aoe ee 
how Ware stood in reference to the Railways of the United Kingdom he adfwessed himecif, with the same dismal: chiess. ae Me. JA )s 

sp talice . ’ ’ essrs. Mos 
pra Lene se of Wales, they encountered the following myste- and Son, and to Mr. Medwin, bootmaker to His Royal ighness Prince 
a Albert. After them, even to inanimate things, as the Patent Compen- 
Wat TO 6 ee ee  S dium Portmanteau, = ae — ines and Corn Crushers, 
No farther information could be obtained. They thought of page six,/ the Norman Razor, the Bank of England Sealing Wax, Schweppe's 
but there was no such page in the book, which had tbe sportive secde. | Soda Water, the Extract of Sarsaparilla, the Registered Paletot, Row~ 
tricity of beginning at pageeight. In desperate remembrance of the 





lands’ Kalydor, the Cycloidal Parasol, the Cough Lozenges, the univer- 


J , ¢ ight-light, the poncho, Allsopp’s pale ale, and the patent knif 
dark monosyllable Tu, they turned to the “ classification of Railways,” sal night -light, ; P > aD >p ite 
but found Sething there, under the letter T except ‘‘ Taff Vale vel sew. aon, ae Dane ae eae these appeals, and ina final ad- 
Aberdare”—and who (as the confidential domestic said) could ever | °™°S vie gent yeang Se ee ee ee nana 








; , - Pa »» | garment, and to Mr. Burton of the General Furnishing Ironmonger 
want them! Mr. Lost has placed it on record that his ‘‘ brain reeled Warehouse, he sank into @ atupor, and abandoned io” gery 
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Mr. Lost is now a ruin. He is at the Euston Square Hotel. When 
advised to return home he merely shakes his head and mutters ‘* Ware 
Tu... 6.” No Cabman can be found who will take charge of him on 
those instructions. He sits continually turning over the leaves of a 
small, dog’s-eared quarto volume with a yellow cover, and babbling in 
@ plaintive voice, ‘* BrapsHaw, BrapsHaw.” — ; 

A few days since, Mrs. Lost, having been cautiously made acquaint- 
ed with his condition, arrived at the hotel, accompanied by the confi- 
dential domestic. The first words of the heroic woman were: 

«* John Lost, don’t make a spectacle of yourself, don’t. Who am I?” 

He replied ‘‘ BrapsHaw.” : 

«* John Lost,” said Mrs. Lost, ‘‘ I have no patience with you. Where 
have you been to?” 7 

Fluttering the leaves of the book, he answered “‘ To BrapsHAw. 

«< Stuff and nonsense, you tiresome man,” said Mrs. Lost. ‘‘ You put 
me out of patience. What on earth has brought you to this stupid 
state?” 

He feebly answered, ‘ BrapsHAw.” 

No one knows what he means. 





A SCRAMBLE IN THE PYRENEES. 


Bagnéres de Luchon was my next point, and I found tolerably good 
rong in the Hotel de Londres, which is rather famous for its table- 

*hote. 

My first scramble was to the Portde Vénasque. Mounted on astout 
active pony, and accompanied by a guide, Jean Barreau by name, on 

another, I trotted out of Luchon at seven o’clock one morning, when 
the air was cool and refreshing, the dew drops hanging to every twig 
and sparkling in the early rays of the sun, and took the road along the 
left bank of the Pique. About a mile from the town, I passed an ex- 
tensive lead foundery, said to have been one of Louis Philippe’s nume- 
rous speculations, and which ceased working at his downfall in 1848. 
A short way further on, the road took me close to the tower of Castel 
Vielh, perched on a projecting hillock commanding the gorge up which 
we were going, the entrance into the Val de Lys onthe right, and that 
of the Bourbe on the left. It presents a very pretty object in the view ; 
but I doubt if it could ever have been designed to defend the Val de 
Luchon from border incursions. For such a purpose it is too insignifi- 
cant, and was probably only intended as a simple watch-tower, to sig- 
nalize the approach of incursive enemies over the frontier. The views 
on each side became grander as we advanced deeper into the recesses 
of the high ranges, while as yet we lost none of the park-like scenery 
bordering the banks of the Pique. But the latter scenery was evident- 
ly soon to terminate, as forming a direct and apparently impassable 
barrier in front, rose the serrated edges and snowy glaciers of the Ca- 
brioules, more than 10,500 feet above the level of the sea. The most 
prominent point was the Pic des Pics, a bare gigantic pyramid of mica 
schist, upon the side of which the carly sun was glistening, giving it 
the appearance of polished tin. 

Crossing to the right bank of the Pique, our road lay between fields 
of luxuriant grass extensively irrigated, formiug 4 curious contrast 
with the wild flow of the river brawling amidst huge granite bolder- 
stones of several tons weight. We soon left the river side, and entered 
an extensive wood, chiefly of beech, yet mixed with ash, hazel, and 
dwarf oak, growing on a declivity of about forty-five degrees with the 
horizon. The road was good for horses, but in many places scarcely 
wide enough for carriages, though passable for the common clumsy 
carts of the country. The beeches presented many noble specimens of 
that beautiful tree. Several were above forty feet high, with straight 
and even stems, canopied with the richest foliage. In the season this 
ly abounds in capercalzie, and three or four are frequently killed in 

a day. 

Two hours’ easy riding brought us to the hospice, a mere cabaret for 
the guides. After giving the horses a feed and an hour’s rest, we 
mounted again. Before us was a basin, or cirque, as it is there termed, 
like the interior of a cyclopean amphitheatre, cut by nature’s hand out 
of the mountains, whose bare precipices—sometimes rugged, sometimes 
of a glassy smoothness, occasionally presenting sheives, where grew a 
little grass amongst the débris of stone and gravel—gave no indication 
that the foot of man could gain their summits. The upper edges of the 
colossal wall were me | J serrated, but nothing resembling a port, not 
even a port-hole, could be descried, through which it was intended we 


We sat down for a few moments on a broad slab of carboniferous 
limestone under the lee of the side wall of the Port de Venasque, 
close to a little iron cross, which, though not a foot high, marks the 
boundary between the kingdoms. While gazing in silent awe upon these 
wonderful works of Nature, a rushing sound attracted attention, and 
looking up, I descried a splendid eagle sweep round an elevated point 
of rock, and poise himself in mid air in front of us. For an instant 
he was stationary a couple of thousand feet above the valley below us ; 
then inclining to the east, he glided majestically away, apparently 
without movement of his wings, and in a few seconds vanished in the 
distance. r i , 

We now rapidly descended the Spanish side of the Penna Banca, 
amongst fragments of limestone and ironstone, tothe Trou de Tau- 
reau, a huge hole into which drain the melting snows of the Maladetta. 
Although it is scarcely credible, yet there is little doubt that the water 
here collected finds its way by means of caverns in the limestone for- 
mation under the ridge we had been traversing, and bursting forth in 
France, becomes the Garonne. From thence we again began to ascend 
the Penna Banca towards the Port de Picade, to the east of the Port 
de Venasque, which at this distance appeared to us like a chip in the 
sloping wall of mountain rock, Arrived at the Port de Picade, and 
turning our back on the Maladetta, we looked down upon the chaotic 
hills of Catalonia, rearing their serrated edges one behind another, in 
every shape and outline, like huge billows tossed up und suddenly ar- 
rested and petrified in their fury and turmoil. 4 me 

Along a path but slightly marked out onthe mountain side, among 
débris of limestone and patches of snow, we again descended, when, 
suddenly turning to the left, my guide dismounted, and commenced the 
ascent of astone stair, followed by his poney. Where could we be 
going now? Into the sky somewhere. The stair led toa ledge of rock 
rising like the sharp edge of a wedge of ironstone, splintered and 
shivered, with a frightful precipice on either side, the one bounding the 
Val d’Aran, which, amet on the north side of the Pyrenees, belongs 
to Spain, the other forming the head of the valiey leading down to the 
Hospice and Luchon, in which direction we again saw the Pic de Pics, 
the very pyramid I had so admired in the morning, as it appeared to 
rise far into the heavens ; but now we actually looked down upon it, to 
such a height had we ascended among these extraordinary mountains. 
The track we were at this time pursuing is called ‘Le mauvais pas 
d’ Esconousados,’ and a bad stepit certainly is. While inclined to hold 
my breath, and move steadily and cautiously along it, the guide, half 
flinging himself over the precipice to the right—so closely he approach- 
ed it—shouted loudly, and was answered by a cry from its foot. Fol- 
lowing with my eye the direction in which he pointed, I could just dis- 
cern a mounted parity of five persons coming uP the Val d’Aran, but so 
far below us that the horses looked no larger than mites, yet the clear- 
ness of the air rendered their motions perfectly visible. My guide had 
a telescopic sight, and without hesitation pronounced them to be two 
ladies and two gentlemen, who, having slept the previous night at 
Viella, were making their way to the Port de Pommereau under the 
guidance of his son. He even wentso far as to observe that one of the 
ladies rode en cavalier, with a wide and flowing petticoat covering the 
saddle and the horse’s back and tail. As this was a sight not often 
met with nearer than Turkey, I determined to wait a little, and, with 
the assistance of my spy-glass, see if it really were so. 

The road by which the party ascended was particularly rough, some- 
times twining among large stones, sometimes skirting large patches of 
snow. I could perceive that one invariably took the lead, keeping a 
good way in advance of the rest, not always following the apparent 
path, but rather striking from point to point, and occasionally prefer- 
ring the ridge of snow to the ground beside it. The individual was 
ooleatiy a bold and spirited rider,—in short, the lady in the stirrups. 
I had long held as a theory that side-saddles were a cunning invention 
of an enemy to the fair sex, and I confidently believed that the time 
would arrive when common sense and breeches would prevail over a 
dangerous practice and an encumbering prejudice. Having satisfied 
myself of the fact, and a parting wild halloo having been interchanged 
between the father and the son, we descended by an improved path over 
the asd slopes, abounding with flocks of sheep and horned catile, to- 
wards the Hospice. 

We were now in France, but not out of reach of the Spanish custom- 
house officers. Two ofthese gentry met and stopped us, and a more 
cut-throat looking pair of ruffians could not easily be encountered any- 





should pass into the neighbouring kingdom. So long as Ss covered 
the ground, a light-coloured waving line through it matked out the 
track in front, but where vegetation ceased, among loose stones, shale, 
and splintered rock, it was no longer traceable; yet when the path was 
reached, though never more than a few inches wide, it was found per- 
fectly practicable. Indeed, the lessee of the hospice is bound to keep 
it in repair under the terms of his agreement, and his interest is too 
deeply concerned—the Port de Vénasque may be called his sign-post— 
to permit it to become otherwise. Having passed on the left hand an 
extensive hillock of snow, from out whose recesses rushed a considerable 
stream, we began fairly to climb; and it was curious to see how saga- 
ciously and firmly our little horses progressed upwards, steadily pur- 
suing their unerring course along the ziz-zags, never making a false 
step, till after a time I could not but believe myself safer in the saddle 
than on my feet, where a stumble was likely to hurl me down into some 
abyss, or roll me over a precipice, from the bottom of which I could 
never be carried away but in fragments. In about two hours we 
came close to three lakes, the largest of which might cover six acres, 
bedded in the very face of the mountain, and at least partially frozen 
over during the entire year. Their colour, varying according to the 
light cast upon them from dark blue to deep copper green, was singular 
and beautiful, bat, when added to the ruggedness and sterility that 
surrounded them, gave to my contemplation a scene of unparalleled 
dreariness. 

By computation we should now have almost completed our ascent, 
and yet, when looking for the Port we could perceive no aperture in 
the mountain wall of Penna Blanca, as this part of the frontier barrier 
iscalled. The turns in the path became sharper, the ziz-zags more 
rapid, the inclination of the slope more steep, and consequently more 
care had been necessarily expended on the formation of the way, which 
was now gradually assuming the character of a flight of steps, and 
seemed to lead into a cul-de-sac. A large round piece of limestone 
lying temptingly in the road, I could not resist toppling it over. Away 
it went—leaping from one point to another—accelerating its speed as it 
rushed downwards, and leaving a trail of dust behind wherever it 
touched and dashed on; till at last, after tearing through an interven- 
ing patch of snow resting on the bosom of a projecting ledge, it made one 
grand bound from the cliff into the nearest lake, and was buried for 
ever beneath its icy waters. The guide administered a sharp and well- 
deserved rebuke for what I had done, pointing out clearly enough that 
when once a stone is set rolling in these regions it is difficult to say 
where it may go. A minute afterwards we rounded a corner, and 
suddenly the Port de Vénasque was in sight just above our heads—a 
cleft or crevice, or rather a widened crack in the edged ridge of stone 
cresting the narrow but well-defined line of demarcation between France 
and Spain. Fifty steps more brought us into the pass, scarcely eight 
feet wide, and here a wonderfui sight presented itself. In all its dreary 
naked majesty, unclouded sunlight glistening on the breadth of snowre- 

ing on its broad bosom, the mighty Maladetta, the monarch of the 
yrenees was before us.* 

This mountain is unlike every other that I have seen. It is totally 
different from any of the Alpine ranges of Switzerland. It most re- 
sembles a gigantic picture of snow, set in a rugged frame of continuous 
precipices. Between us and the Maladetta was a dark, deep ravine, 
through which gushed the Essera, out of sight from where we stood, 
its opposite bank bearing soattered pine trees, some of which had been 
lately felled. Above the bank was a gradually acending stony slope, 
broken frequently by pointed rocks and gullies. Then, darkened by 
moraines, came the lower glaciers and crevasses, rising into an enor- 
mous field of unsullied snow, through which burst here and there 


innacled crags and ridges of limestone. Surmounting the whole, and | 


nding down on each side, was the picture’s frame-work of jagged 
| and cliffs, toothed and serrated against a sky of the clearest and 

eepest blue. No human habitation could be seen. It was an absolate 
desert. To the right, between the Maladetta and the Penna Banca, 
stretched far away, hill above hill, peak beyond peak, in alternate 
bright sunshine and deep shade, the wild sierras of Arragon. High on 
the left, in advance of the mountains of Catalonia and 11,500 feet 
above the level of the sea, appeared the bristling summit of the Picde 
— where, until a few years back, the foot of man had never 





* We had the pleasure of traversi 
1836, but without the good for 
rain-storms of the Pyrenees 
Ed. Alb. 


ng these striking passes, in the autumn of 
tune of the writer, so far as regards weather. The 
are Notoriously frequent, after the early summer,— | 





where. They were lean and wiry; not an ounce of useless flesh was 
on their bones. They were dark as Indians, with high cheek-bones, 


and fierce but cunning hollow eyes, with a very wolfish expression.— pe 


They wore a dark-green uniform, and on their feet they had mountain 
sandals, one with, the other without, stockings. They carried long 
muskets, black leather belts, and pouches. 

A long palaver took place between them and my guide, not a word of 
which did I understand; but on inquiring what it meant, I was told 
that they demanded toll for the horses. Upon principle every English- 
man refuses to pay money unless he knows there is ground for che claim, 
especially when it is required as an impost. I did so, of course. The 
rogues began to bully, and Jean Barreau looked serious. However, it 
occurred to me that their firelocks were not loaded; and therefore, as 
we were equal in numbers, if the worst happened, we could only have 
a fair tussle for the mastery. I thought I could manage one of them 
with my walking stick, without much to boast of in the way of prowess, 
while the other might try his luck with the guide, who would doubtless 
charge it all to me in his bill. I pushed my pony’s nose among the 
three speakers, and exclaimed, ‘ Bah!—allons, en route!’ The Span- 
iards retired a pace, and Jean Barreau was re-assured. One of the 
fellows then spying a parcel at the pommel of my saddle, demanded to 
see it, as it might contain something contraband. This was reasonable ; 
and, unrolling my cloak, I produced my sketch-book. A new aspect 
was immediately given to the affair ; they turned over the leaves with 
the air of peaceful connoisseurs, and, with good taste, admired a slight 
drawing I had made of the Maladetta. ‘Tell him,’ said I to my guide, 
one to the smaller of the two— tell him I will draw his face.’— 

Ly proposal was irresistible. I got out my pencil, and in afew min- 
utes I made an extraordinary ugly likeness of the douanier, contriving 
by great good fortune to hit off a cast in his right eye, and a hole in the 
collar of his coat, to the infinite delight of his companion, who watched 
my doings over my shoulder. The smaller man was by no means so 
pleased when he saw the sketch, but he was more irritated against his 
fellow than against me. ‘Tell him,’ said I to Barreau, ‘ that my busi- 
ness is to write books, and I will mention him.’ ‘I have said so already.’ 
answered Jean. ‘Tell him, then, that I will make his face the frontis- 
piece.’ ‘I have told him quite enough,’ replied my guide. ‘ But—vive 
Dieu!—here come a couple of travellers over the ‘ Mauvais pas,’ and 
now we are safe from these brigands.’ 

This accession to our little congress consisted of a French gentleman 
and his guide, a friend of Barreau. The tall Spaniard no longer thought 
of squeezing a contribution out of us, and the small one’s feelings were 
whipped into wrathful indignation against his comrade, whose laugh- 
ter, loud and long, we heard as our party descended the mountain to 
the hospice. 

I afterwards learned that, though there is scarcely an instance on re- 
coad of a respectable traveller being really ill-used, these self-styled 
custom: house officers are leagued with smugglers, and quite capable of 
committing any atrocity. They are never without the cwchillo, and 
their muskets are always loaded. It was quite as well I had no ‘turn 
up’ on the hill side with the ugly douanier, whom I should have found 
an easier subject to sketch than to handle. 

We had a delightful ride back to Luchon, and there terminated an- 
other of my scrambles in the Pyrenees. 





A VISIT TO ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


I am not going to describe savage life, or uninhabited islands: what 
I have to say relates to most civilized society, and to no island what- 
ever. My object is simply to “‘ request the pleasure” of the reader’s 
company in a short excursion out of Paris: an arrangement which se- 
cures to him the advantage of visiting a place which is beneath the 
notice of guide-books, and to myself the society of that most desirable 
of companions—one who allows me to engross the entire conversation. 

Imagine, then, a party of Englishmen in Paris, rising one morning 
with the general desire to “‘ do something to-day.” Having done no- 
thing for several weeks except amuse themselves—having been con- 
demned to continual festivity, the necessity for some relaxation became 
imminent. We had been to see everything that we cared to see, and 
everybody who cared to see us, with a little over in both cases. We 
had filled «* avantscéne” boxes until the drama became a bore, and had 
reclined in cafés until their smoke became a nuisance. We had scoured 
the Boulevards by day, and the balls by night; ‘looked in” at the 
monuments with pstronising airs, and at the shops with purchasing 
propensities. We had experienced dinners both princely and penuri- 
ous; fathomed mysterious cartes from end to end, and even with un- 
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ralleled hardihood had ventured into the regions of the priz-fi 
We had almost exhausted every sort of game, active and sedentary... 
billiards, we had exploded every cannon, possible and impossible pe 
reposed upon every ‘‘ cushion,” convenient and inconvenient. On 
desperate youth had even proposed that we should addict ourselves - 
dominos; but, we were not far enough gone for that: the suggestion 
was received on all sides with that sensation of horror which shi . 
wrecked mariners manifest when one of the party proposes to dine off 
the cabin-boy. No: we must find materials of amusement less su 
gestive of tombstones, that was clear, even if we perished miserably 
without their assistance. y 

The fact was, that under the influence of the sunshine and flowers— 
the lustre and languor of the most bewildering of capitals, I was fast 
subsiding inte a state of collaspe. I felt a dash of the infatuation of 
the lotus-eater, in his 

**—land that seemed always afternoon.” 


In our case—for we were all alike—instead of afternoon, we seemed to 
be in a perpetual state of ‘‘ the morning after.” It was at length agreed 
that we should enter the first public conveyance we could find that was 
leaving Paris. 

The conveyance destined to receive us was, in appearance, a cross 
between the English omnibus of domestic life and the French diligence 
that has, alas! nearly disappeared ; a fat, heavy vehicle, drawn by a 
couple of strong little hacks, with a driver who gave himself diligence 
airs, and cracked his whip, and smoked his pipe most ostentatiously. : 

The first thing we learned on taking our seats was, that we had bet- 
ter have gone by the railway ; that is to say, if we intended only going 
as far as woe and were pressed for time. We replied, that we were 
going wherever the omnibus chose to take us, and time was no object. 
These observations were elicited by a good-humoured old man, with a 
clear, hale, weather-beaten face, which he had contrived to shave to q 
most miraculous point of perfection, though it was as wrinkled as the 
boots of any groom. His dress was poor and threadbare in the extreme: 
and in England he might have passed for a broken down carpenter: 
but he, nevertheless, wore the cordon of the eternal Legion of Honour. 

The omnibus, he said, went as far as Longjumeau, a place which we 
were all anxious to see, as being associated with a certain postilion, 
with big boots, and a wonderful wig, who sang a peculiar song with 
immense rapidity, accompanied by jingling bells, a crackling whip, 
and a perpetual post-horn. To our great regret, however, we learned 
that this Vistinguished individual was not likely to be seen at Longju- 
meau, the natives of which had probably never heard of his existence 
It was too bad, however, to allow the illusion as to the existence of our 
old friend to be thus dispelled; so we easily succeeded in persuading 
ourselves that the popularity of the postilion doubtless kept him con- 
tinually on the move, and that his native place was, after all, the place 
where we should have remembered it was least likely to find him. 

We proceeded on our way in the most approved style of French omni- 
buses—with a great deal of clatter, a great deal of confusion, and very 
little speed. The country, anywhere within a mile or two of Paris, is 
not very inviting—level waste of barren ground, with occasionally an 
oasis in the shape of a brick-kiln, or something equally ornamental: 
dusty roads, planted with rows of little trees, and bounded by high 
walls, covered with quack advertisements. The passenger gazes out of 
window about once every ten minutes, hoping for a little variety ; but 
as far as the waste, the trees, the walls, and the quack advertisements 
are concerned, he might believe himself still in the same spot. Accord- 
ingly, the wise tourist generally seeks amusement inside the vehicle, 
as we did on the occasion in question—by encouraging the passengers 
to sing country songs, and contributing ourselves something of the kind 
towards the general hilarity. ’ ; 

At last—after an hour’s jolting and stumbling, and hallooing, and 
cracking, on the part of omnibus, horses, driver, and whip—something 
like open country begins to make its appearance—with occasionally an 
attempt at foliage and cultivation. e have just time to congratulate 
ourselves upon the change—with a — regret at the absence of 
hedges and green lanes—when the omnibus stops at an accumulation 
of rustic restaurants, schools for young ladies, billiard-rooms, tobacco- 
nists’ shops, and one church, which we are told is Sceaux Here we 
alight, after an exchange of affectionate flatteries with our fellow pas- 
sengers, who are bound to Longjumeau, and make our way, as a matter 
of course, to the park. But previously a bell at the railway station 
announces the arrival of a train from Paris, and we have an opportu- 
pity of observing the perfect working of this pretty little line—the ser- 
ntine course of which is, at first sight, calculated to strike horror 
into the engineering mind ;—how the carriages perform impossible 
curves in perfect safety, and finally accomplish something very like a 
figure of eight at the terminus, without any relaxation of speed. The 
manner in which this is accomplished is principally by providing the 
engines with small oblique wheels, pressing against the rails, in addi- 
tion to the usual vertical ones. The carriages, too, are so constructed, 
that both the fore and hind wheels may turn freely under them; and 
each carriage is connected with its neighbour by a kind of hinge, 
which effectually prevents a separation, while it affords every facility 
for independent motion. Thus almost any curve can be accomplished, 
and it is next to impossible that the train can come off the rails. But 
for this contrivance, the railway, condemned to a straight line, would 
probably never pay, and all the pretty places where it has stations 
would lose half their visitors. La eh 

The great lion of Sceaux is its park, where the Chiteau, built y 
Colbert, and subsequently associated with persons of no less importance 
than the Duc du Maine and Madame de Montespan, was flourishing 
before the first revolution. Art has here been somewhat ungrateful to 
nature; the one has furnished the tallest of trees and the thickest 
bouquets; but the other has clipped them with more than her _ 
want of taste, and, through the latter, has cut avenues ingenious y 
imitative of railway tunnels—of which the pastoral effect may pte 
agined. On Sundays and Thursdays, during the summer, crowds flock 
from Paris to the balls which are held in this park—where there ° 
also a tolerable gathering of rustic simplicity from the country — 
Then it is that all the coloured lamps, which now by daylight og 
dingy are brilliantly lighted up; the dirty stucco statues gleam like 
alabaster ; the seedy drapery becomes golden and gorgeous; the iw 
decorations are festive and fairy-like; and the smoky-looking g hs 
column in the centre glitters like an immense diamond—reflecting " 
surrounding scene with a thousand flattering and fantastic variations. 

But what about Robinson Crusoe? All in good time. — Ms 
now something less than two miles off, if the information of our . 
rated friend may be relied upon; and perhaps the sooner we Join +" 
the better. Accordingly, with Sceaux behind us, and the nes oe in 
dinner before us, we proceed gaily on foot through roads as = eee 
appearance as the inevitable brick walls and unavoidable quack adv . 
tisements will allow them to be, and arrive at last at our te pi 
end—without meeting on our way with any incidents 4 travel mo 
exciting than the sight of two countrymen and oo r - 

Here, then, we are, at last, at Robinson. Robinson, then, o a a 
and not a person? But what relation has this to De Foe’s : ins . 
Crusoe? Simply this ;—that the spot is the most prem e pt 

icturesque—and was the most desolate within so short a cont “4 
Paris: and it has been called ‘‘ Robinson,” as & tribute at once tot y+ 
united charms, and to the merits of a work which is as — > 
France as in its native country. The surname Crusoe’ the — ~ 
throw aside, as they do everything which they can either not pre 
nounce, or not understand—refusing in particular to swallow anyth! : 
like a name which does not beoome ws gargs Ae os tga princip 

i i ut the donkey to rej a 
withe en of ‘the =. Lowenee, has by degrees rendered its name 
ina ili antic and picturesque qualities it still retains, 

pplicable. Its rom [ p é . island with the 
but its desolation is no more. It is Robinson Crusoe’s isla binson 
spell broken—the loneliness of thirty years profaned. It is Robi Jon 
Crusoe’s island monopolised by common place colonists, who have ee 
up cafés and restaurants. It is Juan Fernandez captured by the stv" 
ages, who appear there in the shape of the bourgeoisie, or as Pernt 
looking young Frenchmen, in varnished boots, escorting trausp® a 
bonnets. It is Robinson Crusoe’s island, in fact, with a dash of Gre 
ae ‘common with all those who land in any sort of island, civilised 
or savage, our first impulse was to secure dinner. For this * age. wo 
we betook ourselves to the most imposing restaurant of the ve 
Gueusquin was the name, I think, of the Bois d’Aulnay. Here, os a. 
midst of a rustic and not too French style of garden, laid out .P aed 
eminence, stands a building which has all the aspect of the mos po 
tive of farms. It is dedicated to Robinson Crusoe, as may be see 
the verses conspicuously painted up over the door :— 

‘«‘ Robinson! nom cher 4 l’enfance, 
Que, vieux, l'on se rappelle encore, 
Dont le souvenir, doux tresor, | 
Nous reporte aux jours d’innocence. 


° : sa all 
On entering, we see Robinson Crusoe on every side—that is to sy, 
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menced tu. a ment fe SE om the abjuration ae pa hee ehh K.. PR gh carn phne, Fi 
rescri aw,and that the House had not prescribed any form of | and wha: eve refuse ; court 

toking it. The house showing great impatience, Mr. Anstey moved the | to the meanest subject of the realm—that of hearing him before the’ 
ay pees of the Reve bes gs say was, upon division, negatived 
by 257 to 65: majority aga t : 

7tMr. Salousens otal b this occasion. ] they might consider the | arguments of Mr. Bethel, which 
On the re-admission of strangers, Mr. Salomons was observed to have | thought must have shaken the opinion of the noble Lord himself. 
again taken his seat in the House. 


ee multiplied in every 


devoted to his adventures: we 8 p, and umbrella. 


known goat-skin costume, 
tside his but, tending his flock ;—there 
from behind a tree. In one pa 
foot-mark in the sands, 
to express violent su 
conveyed to his mind by th 
ing his goat ; close to 
priately, cuts his stic 
te men, beside the stove; 
ust over the mantei-piece. 


tude of the wry 

se at the important in- 
at tome print. Over the win- 
the door, he notches his calendar. 
k. He welcomes to the lonely isle 
avd once more steps on his 
Crusoe is everywhere. 
on the plates, and figured on the 
e clock; his portrait on the 
ly do his adventures seem 
ect to see him in his own 
out him; discussing his 
ght have been fashioned 
kindling a fire upon the tiled floor, which 


authority on which he had on Friday described the sense in which the 
House understood the act of Parliament. 


y reclines upon th 
rs through the flowers. So complete 
with the place, that we almost ex 

th his parrots and dogs a 
de tables, which mi, 


ought not to be drawn into a debate. 


flesh at one of the ru 
hig own hand; or 
also be of home manufacture. i 
are interrupted in the midst of this 
Where? Anywhere. 
Certainly ; but we can 
In that case we do please, 
y, and there are good strong branches to clin 
as he conducts us to the 
f the immense tree inthe centre. H 
aircase, winding round the massive trunk, and to choose 
on the first, second, or third ‘* story.” 
ow find to consist of a succession of platforms, securely 
surrounded by a rustic rail- 
covered with a thatched umbrella, 
With the ardour of enthusiasts, who 
we spurn the immediate resting- 
pmost branch. Here we find a 
laid out, and seats for the accommodation of about a 
A jovial party of the savages before alluded to, in 
are already in possession of one 


tion, by the question 
This is the salle a manger, 
dine up a tree in the garden if we 
by all means, provided the climbing 
to. The garcon 
garden, and introduces us to the re- 
Here we are instruc*ed to 


This dining accom- 


the vast spreading branches, 
inz, and in some cases 
table Robinson Crusoe pattern. 
inow no finality short of extremes, 
and ascend at once to the to 


Jazed boots, and transparent bonnets, 
ther is at our disposal. . 

not borne upwards by the wait- 
by means of ropes and 
n voices—accord- 


of the tables; the o 

The soup now makes its appearance, 
ers, but swung upwards in enormous baskets, by 1 
y bawl down, with stentorian voices- 
fashion of the habitués—our directions as to 
which are duly received through the same 
al, and we, of course, 
At this period of the 

boldest of our party venture upon obvious 
“up a tree”—a phrase which, in England, is 
kind of out-of-the-way existence, associated with peca- 
but, I need scarcely add, that these feeble 
romptly put down b d 
men, bolder still, now indulged in 
various feats of agility, which had the additional attraction of extreme 
eril, considering that we were more than a hundred feet from the 
d. The tendency of the Robinsonites, in general, towards gym- 
ustic exercises is very sufficiently indicated by the inscription— 
«Défense de se balancer apres les Paniers”—which is posted all over 
tree. To my mind the injunction sounded very like forbidding one to 
break one’s neck. : : 

Being already a hundred feet from the ground, the united wisdom of 
our party had, by this time, arrived at the opinion that we should de- 
send; an operation at all times less easy than ascension—more eep9- 
cially after dinner. The feat, however, was satisfactorily accomplished, 
after a pathetic appeal on the part of two or three of my friends for 
another quarter of an hour to sentimentalise upon the magnificent 
view—rendered doubly magnificent in the declining sun—of distant 
Paris, with its domes and towers, and light bridges, and winding river ; 
and the more immediate masses of well- wooded plantations, and well- 
I should have mentioned that we had to drag away 
the youngest of these sentimentalists by main force—which rendered 
our safe descent somewhat marvellous under the circumstances. 

We had now to decide upon our mode of return to Paris—a work of 
time, owing to the numerous distracting facilities. 
pronounced to be desirable, and a walk to Fontenay-aux-Roses delight- 
So we set forward accordingly—our way lyin 

“all among the bearded barley”—like the road to ‘‘ many-tower 
Camelot.” At Fontenay-aux-Roses, which, strangely enough, does 
justice to its name, lying in a huge nest of roses, of all degrees of de- 
liciousness, we were fortunate enough to find that vehicular pheno- 
uenon—in the existence of which I had never before believed—* the 
This was promptly monopolised; and my next per- 
formance, I fancy, was to go to sleep; for, on being informed that we 
Fere again in Paris, I seemed to have some recollection of a recent 
linner on the top of a tree, with Robinson Crusoe, who was appropri- 
itely decorated with a pink bonnet and a parasol._- Household Words. 


3; and we speedil 
the most approved 
the succeeding courses, eiv 
agency. Everybody now gets extremely convivi 
fraternise With the savages, our neighbours. 

proceedings, some of the 


sary embarrassment ; 
attempts at pleasantry were 
sense of the company. 


A short walk was 


ful above all things. 
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MR. SALOMONS.—JEWISH DISABILITIES. 

House of Commons, Monday July 21. 
Before the order of the day was read. The S 
Before the Clerk proceeds to read the order of the day, I have to read 
to the House a letter which I have received from Alderman Salomons 

since the House adjourned on Saturday last. It runs thus :— 
, ‘91, Cumberland-place, July 21. 
“Sir,—I take the liberty to call your attention to a very important omission in 
the record of the proceedings of the House of Commons on Friday last of all notice 
of my demand to subscribe the oath of abjuration, and to declare to my propert 
qualification. Immediately after I had taken the oaths, I read from a paper which 


Lheld in my hand the following words :—‘I have nuw taken the oaths in the form 
and with the ceremonies that 


aker rose and said: 


} declare to be binding on my conscience, in accord- 
ance with the statute | and 2 Victoria, cap. 105. I now demand to subscribe the 
‘oath of abjuration and to declare to my property qualification.’ No notice has 
been taken on the proceedings above referred to, of my having made this demand. 
You will therefore, I am sure, sir, pardon me for drawing your attention to the 
ject, and respectfully requesting that the minutes of the proceedings of Friday 
‘ast be amended.— With the utmost respect, I have the honour to be, sir, 
“ Your most obedient and humble servant, 
“ Davip SaLomons,” 
I ought to state to the House that the record of the proceedings was 
very carefully prepared ; and although what was stated by the honour- 
‘able member was perfectly inaudible in this part of the House, yet it 
appeared to me, after he had omitted the words which the Clerk repor- 
that he had omitted, and I immediately ordered him to withdraw, 
it was his duty to have withdrawn (Loud cries of “ Hear, 
pposition benches) ; and this statement having been 
quently to my ordering his withdrawal, it was therefore not 
ht da yoy on the record. 
e Clerk will now proceed to read the order of th ° 
The order of the day for “ sort, 
cath of abjuration to David 8 
dingly. Sir B. HALL rose 


(Renewed cries of ‘‘ Hear 


urther proceeding on administering the} Mr. ANSTEY said 
siemens tng >” Westie eee sual fe said he hoped the hon. gentleman the member for 


l , and recapitulated what occurred on the 
Previous Friday, and concluded by asking whether Government would 
authorise @ prosecution of Mr. Salomons for the acts he had done upon | be adjourned. 

Lord J. RUSSELL replied that he thou 
thorised to ask the question, 
reserving to the Government 
think proper, he did not con 
to be ordered by Governmen 

Sir B. HALL said tha 
to take his seat in the 
Who had been sitting u 
took his seat in front o 

etween Sir W. Moles 
by very noisy ma 


The SPEAKER orde 
man did not obey the 
NE handed in a written motion, 
peaker to put, but the latter decided that 
t have precedence of everyt 
Fo aged the chair, 

» considering that th i i i ;' 
NE’S motion was then, 


ght Sir B. Hall hardly au- | Alde i - - 
A or ey wh Fn Seinen thes. rman Salomons should withdraw, he would to-morrow move a re 


the right of hereafter acting as they might 
sider that a prosecution ought at present | should decide upon his doing so, other measures must be resorted to. 


t the only course then open to Mr. Salomons was 
| na n this oy hag wr Mr. Salomons, 
nder the gallery, came down intothe House and; After af ds f I 

€ the liberal Benches, jant belew the Elway, r afew words from Mr. WAWN, Mr. HOBHOUSE expressed a 
worth and Mr. C. Anstey. This step was follow- | after the division. 
approbation and the reverse, which Mr. SALOMONS then rose amidst much cheering, and said he should 


red Mr. Salomons to withdraw, but that gentle-) Mr. Hobhouse. He assured the Speaker that he had no wish to be dis- 


which he requested | senting a large constituency, and standing up for his own rights, he 
the point of order | felt bound to take the course he had done. ‘ Having said this,” he 


@ th - 
e House mus hing else, and ap- | added, « whatever the decision of this House may be, I shall willingly 


Pealed to the House to 
Lord JOHN RUSS 

0 80, Moved that 
Mr. B. OSBOR 
amendment by the 
aving been retur 
entitled to take his 


at his request, put as an| andI do hope, in the doubtful state of the law, such as it has been de- 


y effect that Mr. Salomons, | scribed to by the emi - 
ed for Greenwich, and having taken the oaths, was ce wil Sain tanlias we Col my conennenine SRC 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON put a question to the Speaker as to the 


Mr. GIBSON was renewing his inquiry, when Lord JOHN RUS- 


seat. He announced with exultation that Mr.Salomons had already voted 
Government to have given every facility for bringing the question un- 
der the decision of a court of law. Introducing an extended historical 


an unlawful oath. The question had made great progress since last 
year, for the honourable member for Greenwich was now in his seat. 


those of my constitu 


—z~— ——————— 
ts; what I believe to be the duty of this House, 


final decision.” 


Mr. BRIGHT supported the adjournment of the debate, in order that 


Sir DE LACY BVANS also hoped an adjournment would be agreed to. 
Lord J. RUSSELL, whilst praising the temper with which the hon. 


gentleman had spoken, regretted he could not comply with his request 
for a full hearing. The authority of the House must be supported.— 
The SPEAKER replied, that he referred to the decision of the House | He was willing, however, to postpone the consideration of the question 


on Baron Rothschild’s case. till to-morrow. 


Mr. B. OSBORNE said he would advise his hon. and learned friend 


SELL protested against such a course as inconvenient. The Speaker | not to withdraw from his seat until taken into custody by the Serjeant- 
at-Arms ; for certain he felt that there was @ power out of the House 
r. ANSTEY argued, at great length, that Mr. Salomons had sworn | which would soon after bring certain hon. gentlemen in that House, 
“quite enough and too much,” and that he had a perfect right to his | and in the other House also, to their senses. 


The House then divided, and the numbers were, for tue adjournment, 


(upon the question cf adjournment.) It was, he contended, the duty of | 75; against it, 287—majority, 162. 


The adjournment was accordingly negatived. 
The Heese then divided on the original motion—that Mr. Salomons 


sketch of the position of Jews in England, from the feudal times, he | do withdraw—and the numbers were, for the motion, 231; against it, 
came to the conclusion that the oath of abjuration was a voluntary and | 81—majority, 150. 


The motion was pocerdingly agreed to. 
The SPEAKER then called upon Mr. Alderman Salomons, —-* 


He urged upon the House to assert its rights without regard to the | to the resolution of the House, to withdraw.—Mr. Alderman 


House of Lords. still retained his seat. 


Mr. B OSBORNE attempted to address the House, but the Speaker 
Mr. HOBHOUSE recommended the Speaker to be very careful in the 


reluctance) Lord J. Russell’s moticn, sai 
vote without taking the oaths, and the House was competent to prevent 


suggested, leave the question to be deci 


to decide whether Mr. Salomons had taken the oaths properly or not. 


responsibility of advising Baron Rothschild last session not to take his 


sion in the éase of Baron Rothschild, and that decision was, in fact, a 
judgment in which he did not agree, but which he thought they were 
bound to recognise and obey. Under these circumstances, he thought 


follow through the door 


the struggle might be protracted. 
Mr. C. VILLIERS wished to know, if there was a member of tho 
Stuart family now living, and if the hon. member for Greenwich were 
to take his part against the reigning family, whether the law officers 
of the Crown would or would not think him, after the oath he had now 
sworn, amenable to an indictment for perjury ? 
Lord J. RUSSELL said he had intended to have taken the same course 
in this case as he had done last year, had he not been anticipated by 
an hon. member declaring that Mr. Alderman Salomons had no course 
but to take his seat. As long as the resolution remained in force it 
should be observed, but as soon as the hon. member for Greenwich 
should have withdrawn, the House might enter upon the discussion as 
to whether that decision should not be reversed. The hon. gentleman 
had dpe himself in a very different position from that of Baron Roths- 
child, for he had sat and voted, and it would be for the House to consi- 
der what alteration that might make in the views the House might be 
disposed to take of the question. 
Mr. BETHEL contended that the hon. member for Greenwich was 
entitled to his seat, for the oaths ought to have been administered ac- 
cording to law, and the law always required that the oath should be 
administered in the manner most binding on the conscience. The sta- 
tues must be construed according to the principles of common law, and 
it was well understood by all lawyers that the principles of common 
law over-rode the forms dictated by the statutes, if those forms were, 
as in the present instance, manifestly absurd. When once they conce- 
ded the point that the person had a right to be sworn on the Old Testa- 
ment, they were bound to alter the form of the oath, so as to make it 
consistent with the form of administering it. 
Sir F. THESIGER controverted the legal position taken by Mr. Be- 
thel, and contended that the oath had not been taken in a manner that 
satisfied the statute. The words “on the true faith of a Christian” 
were the substance of the oath, and they could not be omitted from it 
without the sanction of an express act of Parliament. After the course 
which had been pursued, the presence in the House of the hon. member 
for Greenwich was contumacious, and he should have been prepared to 
vote for his committal. Under all the circumstances, however, he per- 
fectly concurred in the noble Lord’s motion. 
Pu AGLIONBY supported the view taken of the law By Mr. Be- 
el. 
Sir R. INGLIS said the course proposed by Lord J. Russell was the 
one most consistent with the dignity of the House, and he should, there- 
fore, support it. 
Mr. BRIGHT called attention to the fact that two important constit- 
uencies had chosen Jews as their representatives. He taunted Lord 
J. Russell with endeavouring to make the elections of those constituen- 
cies null and void, rather than grapple with the difficulties of the sub- 
ject; and he condemned the oaths required at the table of the House as 
puerile and absurd. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE called on the House to maintain the authority of 
the chair. The appearance of the “elected of Greenwich” was an un- 
paralleled audacity, and it was the duty of the House to compel him to 
quit it once more. 
After a few words from Mr. J. EVANS and Colonel THOMPSON, in 
support of the amendment. Mr. J. A. SMITH said he was requested 
by Ir. Salomons to state that he had voted in the first division; but 
this motion being personal to himself, he should, according to the cus- 
tom in such cases, withdraw. 

The House then divided, and the numbers were— 

For the amendment, 81. Against it, 229. Majority, 148. 


Greenwich would not suffer himself to be swayed by feelings of delicacy, 
but that he would in the next division remain and vote in defence of 
the privileges of the electors of Greenwich. He moved that the debate 

Lord J. RUSSELL said, that, should the House determine that Mr. 


solution similar to that which he moved in the case of Baron Rothschild. 
In the meantime, if Mr. S lomons should not withdraw after the House 


Sir B. HALL hoped the debate would not be adjourned, for no fur- 
ther light could be thrown upon the subject, and it would be better to 
come at once to the decision. 


hope that Mr. Salomons would state the course he meant to pursue 
not have presumed to address the House but for the observations of 


respectful or contumacious either to him or to the House, but repre- 


abide by it, provided there be just sufficient force used to make me feel 


further intrude myself on this House, except to say this, that I trust, 


The SPEAKER directed the Serjeant-at-Arms to move Mr. Alder- 


decided against his right to do so, as he had moved the amendment. man Salomons below the Bar. 


The Serjeant-at-Arms having approached the honourable member for 


course he pursued, as he might expose himself to penalties. He warm- | the purpose of at Speaker’s orders into effect, and gently 

ly advocated Mr. Salomon’s right to sit. touched his shoulder, alo J 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL, in supporting (though with feelings of said, “ Mr. 8 er, I leave in ——when he was interrupted 
y that the case was very simple. | cries of ‘‘ Order” and “Withdraw,” upon which he accompanied the 

The act was very explicit in its enactment that no person should sit or | Serjeant-at-Arms below the Bar, amidst the cheers of the Opposition. 


r. Salomons rose, and bowing to the "Tt 
y lo 


Lord J. RUSSELL said the resolution he had to next day 


the violation of the law, which he thought it ought to do, and not, as| was similar to the resolution approved of by the House last year in 

fed by lapal tribunals. the case of Baron Rothschild; namely, ‘‘ That David Salomons, ys 
Mr. MILNER GIBSON thought that while there existed such seri- | was not entitled to sit in that House and vote in any debate until 
ous differences of opinion among the law- officers of Government, as had | had taken the oaths appointed by law.” He wished it to be understood 
prevailed upon the question of this oath, the House ought to be very | however, that if Mr. Salomons wished to be heard, he might be heard 
careful how it expelled Mr. Salomons. The House ought to avoid «| at the Bar of the House in the same way that Mr. Daniel O'Connell had 
collision with the courts of law, and allow the judges, at a fitting time,| been. (Cheers.) 


Mr. B. OSBORNE wished to ask, if, after what had taken place that 


As the law was so doubtful, he should oppose Lord J. Russell’s motion. | night, the Government meant to institute a prosecution against the 
The SOLICITOR-GENERAL said, he took upon himself the whole | hon. member for Greenwich ? 


Lord J. RUSSELL said, that if the hon. member for Greenwich re- 


seat He was far from saying that the law was clear upon the point at | ally wished to be prosecuted, he had no doubt he would find plenty of 

issue, and his own opinion of what was the law eatiatnad the same as | persons willing to do it for him. (Cheers and laughter. )—The further 

it was last year. The House had, however, come to a different conclu- a of the question was then adjourned until next day (Tues- 
ay.) 


Tuesday, July 22. 
Mr. ANSTEY asked the Speaker whether the entry of Mr. Alderman 


i i Salomons’ letter in the proceedings of the House was sufficient to p.ace 

Seheetee ri ent te ware. Sees Se eee on record the reason ote he had omitted the words “on the true faith 
Mr. CLAY thought the question was virtually settled, for they had | of a Christian” from the oath of abjuration? If the answer were in the 
a Jew now sitting amongst them; and those of his race would certainly | negative, could he move that the honourable member for Greenwich be 
te had opened, with a loss of a little more or | brought to the table, and asked his reason for the omission of these 

less of dignity on the part of the House, according to the length to which | words’ The Speaker replied that the letter of the honourable member 


was the best possible record of his opinion on the subject of the oath ; 
but that the House could nut admit of any further proceeding until he 
had been sworn in the regular way at the table. 

Lord J. RUSSELL, then brought forward the motion of which he had 
given notice, to the effect “‘ that David Salomons, Esq., is not entitled 
to vote in this House, or to sit in this House during any debate, until 
he shall take the oath of abjuration in the form appointed by law.” 
The subject had been so fully debated last session, that it was unneces- 
sary for him to occupy the time of the House with arguments in sup- 
port of his motion. . 

Mr. ANSTEY moved, by way of amendment, “ that David Salomons, 
Esq., member for the borough of Greenwich, having sat and voted in 
this House without having taken the abjuration oath in the words con- 
tained and set forth in the form tendered unto him at the table, the 
Attorney-General of England be ordered to institute proceedings 
against him at law for such default, pursuant to the act 6th Geo. 
3. ¢. 53.” ' 

Sir B. HALL hoped the hon. member for Youghal would withdraw 
his admendment, in order to allow another to be proposed. 

Mr. ANSTEY thenaithdrew his amendment. 

Mr. BETHEL moved asan amendment upon Lord J. Russell’s motion. 
‘‘That Baron Lionel deRothschild and Alderman Salomons, having taken 
the oath of allegiance and supremacy, and also the oath of abjuration, 
in the manner in which this House is bound by law to administer the 
same, are entitled to take their seats as members of this House.” The 
hon. and learned member begged the House, if they were not p 

to arrive at the same conclusion as himself, to consent to the — 
ment of a committee, in order that the state of the law may be clear] 
ascertained as to the mode in which the House was required to ad- 
minister the oath of abjuration. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL contended that the words “ on the true 
faith of a Christian” were a part, not of the form, but of the substance, 
of the oath, and it was impossible to say that the oaths had been taken 
when these words had been omitted. e thought, therefore, the 
position of the noble Lord at the head of the Government should be 
adopted in preference to that of the hon. member for Aylesbury. 

r. J. EVANS contended that the Attorney-General had proved 
that the words adverted to were formal, and formal only, for their ob- 
ject was to exclude Popish recusants, and it was only by accident they 
were found to apply very unintentionally to the Jews. 

Mr. NAPIER supported the motion of Lord J. Russell. 

Mr. AGLIONBY thought that the oaths had been legally taken by 
Mr. Salomons. 

Mr. H. DRUMMOND wished to be informed what sort of an oath 
the oath of abjuration would be after the lapse of a few years, if the 
dictum of the lawyers were true, that any one, in any court of justice, 
might take just so much as he ti‘ought proper. He had always objected 
to the Jews being allowed to become members of the Legislature ; but 
he would not take advantage of a Jaw, however favourable to his own 
views, which was never intended to operate against the Jews. The 
oath of abjuration was intended to operate — Jacobites, and not 
against Jews, and, however anxious to exclude them from Parliament, 
he would never consent to fire at them from behind a dyke. 

Mr, ANSTEY supported the amendment. 

Sir. R. INGLIS said he regretted that Mr. Anstey had withdrawn 
his amendment, for he thought that Mr. Salomons, by the course he 
had pursued, had not only incurred penalties, but had also forfeited 
his seat, and he hoped this last question would be brought to an issue 
by ~~ hon. member moving that a new writ be issued for Green- 
wich. 

Tise House then divided, and the numbers were. For the amendment 
71. Against it 118. Majority 47. 

Mr. BRIGHT suggested the appointment of a committee to consider 
the law on the question, before coming toa division on the motion of 
the noble Lord at the head of the Government. In order to give an 
opportunity for Mr. Salomons to be heard against the bill, and to give 
time for consideration, he moved that the debate be adjourned. 

Lord J. RUSSEL said that he had stated on the previous night that 
Mr. Salomons was entitled to be heard, not by counsel, but by himself, 
at the Bar of the House; but the hon. gentleman had not thought 
proper to ask to be so heard. There was, therefore no pretence for ad- 
journing the debate. With respect to the appointment of a select com- 
mittee to inquire, he thought is unnecessary, because a committee had 
already considered and reported on the law of the case last session in 
the case of Baron Rothschild. 

Sir B. HALL thought that some delay should be allowed, in order to 
give the electors of Greenwich an opportunity of petitioning the House 
to be heard at the Bar in support of their representative. 

Mr. G. THOMPSON supported the suggestion of appointing a com- 
mittee of inquiry. The noble Lord, if sincere upon this question, 
should have made it a Cabinet question, and staked upon it the exis- 
tence of his Government. 

Mr. ANSTEY supported the adjournment of the debate. The House 
then divided on the question of the adjournment of the debate, and 
the numbers were. For the amendment 69. Against 190. Majority 
121. 

Mr. G. THOMPSON moved an addition to the original resolution, 


vere measure will be adopted against me and my constituents, without | the object of which was that the House, having respect to the conscien- 








Mr. CHISH z a ‘ > giving me the fairest opportunity of addressing this House, and of sta- 
OLM ANSTEY (amid loud cries of « Oh, oh!”) com- | ting to this House and the country what [ believe to be my rights and to enable him to take it. 


tious scruples of Mr. Salomons, would so alter the form of the oaths ag 
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Mr. J. A. SMITH hoped that the noble Lord would consent to the 
postponement of the de until after Thursday, as upon that day a 
| ny wen would be presented from the electors of Greenwich, praying to 

heard at the Bar by counsel in support of the right of their represen- 

ve to his seat. ’ 
ba REYNOLDS referred to another part of the oath, which kept 
Lord Clancarty and Lord Bradford out of the House of Lords because 
they could not swear to what they knew to be false. He knew of several 
hon. members in that House who said they were compelled to take the 
oath, but they did not believe that portion to which he referred. 

Mr. ANSTEY moved that the debate be adjourned. 

Mr, BRIGHT supported the motion for the adjournment. 

Lord J. RUSSELL commented strongly on the observations of Mr. 
G. Thompson, who while he (Lord John) was endeavouring to remove 
Jewish bilities, was travelling im America instead of looking after 
the interests of his Hebrew constituents at home. He could not see 
‘why the House should not decide upon the question before it without 
any reference to what may be done by the electors of Greenwich. If 
they should petition the House, it would beeome its duty to consider 

recedents, and act accordingly. He wished it to be understood that 

e should persevere in seeking to emancipate the Jews, belie that 
if a bill were sent up to the House of Lords by a very large majority, 
that House would agree to it, if they believed it was consonant with 
the feelings of the country. . 

Mr. BETHEL said the resolution of the noble Lord was a mere piece 
of bad English, which decided nothing, and would stultify the House 
in the eyes of the public. : 

The House then divide, Major! pape were—-For the adjourn- 
ment 59. Against it 207. ajority 148. 

After a bn desultory conversation, in which the debate seemed 
likely to be renewed, Lord John Russell at length yielded a reluctant 
assent to its adjournment. It was fixed to be resumed on Friday. 

Friday, July 25. 

Sir B. HALL presented a petition from the electors of Greenwich, 
praying to be heard by counsel in support of Mr. Salomon’s right to 
seat in the House.—Mr. R. Currie presented asimilar petition on be- 
half of Baron Rothschild from the electors of the city of London. 


Both petitions were ordered to be printed, and taken into consideration 
on Monday. 





GEOLOGICAL PRODUCTS OF CANADA. 


We beg to call particular attention to an article on our first page 
from the London Morning Chronicle, upon the Mineral productions of 
Canada ; we are truly glad that their being displayed at the Great Ex- 
hibition will have brought them before the notice of the British public, 
trusting that before long their value will be acknowledged, and that 
parties understanding how to work them to advantage, will be induced 
to take hold of them, and develop their resources. Considering 
however that all who reside in Canada must feel an interest in her 
wealth and resources, whether from the surface of the Earth or from 
her minerals, we offer such remarks as have suggested themselves to 
us in the course of perusal of this valuable and reliable document. 

We begin with the Iron Ores, of which we possess such quantities. 
We may here remark, that Iron ores are generally of two descriptions, 
those associated with Coal, in layers along with it, and those existing 
in countries destitute of Coal. The Iron associated with Coal is seldom 
of a pure quality, its proximity to fuel, as well as its own peculiar na- 
ture, makes it easy to work, and it produces Cast Iron of good quality, 
quite enough for all ordinary purposes. 

The Iron Ores in countries not producing Coal is on the other hand 
far richer, and very much purer, some perfectly free from every other 
metal, it is badly adapted for Cast Iron, requiring much fuel, and that 
of course charcoal; and then although durable, not so much so as to 
compensate for the trouble and expense ;—but for bar or malleable 
iron Be? y ogre every excellence, it is tough and highly ductile, and 
is w from two to three times as much as the ordinary Bar Iron— 
and here the wart of coal is not at all felt, for charcoal alone is used 
to produce good Bar Iron, even if we had coal it could only be partial- 
ly employed. The same quality of Iron is also admirably adapted for 

heet Iron, and plates for tinning, both of which require to be made 
with charcoal alone, the same with Iron Wire. This quality of Char- 
coal Iron is also the only kind suitable to manufacture into steel. Our 
policy is therefore plain—to manufacture allour Iron into Bar or Sheet 

on or into Bloom, for export, and to import our Pig Iron from places 
where it is made at less cost than we can afford. The Titaniferous Iron 
is suited for steel of the finest quality and should be employed solely 
for that purpose. 

The new use of Zinc, that of making white paint in the place of the 
dangerous white lead, would make the further discoveries of Zinc in- 
teresting while it at the same time diminishes our anxiety for lead. 

We believe that very little of our Copper has been yet developed, 
and that vast quantities of that metal will be in time brought to light, 
not on Lake Huron, but on Lake Superior, the north shore.of which 
Lake, we believe to be fully equal to the South. The success of the 
Bruce Mines, will it is to be hoped encourage further attempts. 

The great value of Nickel, in the Arts, will it is to be hoped lead to 
such further prosecution of the works at the Wallace Mine, Lake Hu- 
ron, as will lead to the discovery of the main lode, the work has never 
been carried on by one practically acquainted with it. 

But little doubt need be entertained that silver will be found in 
many other localities on Lake Superior, the whole exploration of 
that Lake has been desultory, and guided by no fixed principle. 

The Gold region of Canada East is probably much like that of Sibe- 
ria, where a good living may be made from washing for gold, although 
but little more, still as in that country, the extent may cause a con- 
siderable product after all, and in particular localities it may pay to 
work on a large scale. We are informed that Gold has lately been 
discovered in promising quantities on Lake Superior. 

The Chromic Iron at Bolton Eastern Townships, Canada East, will 
be a source of wealth when once the Chrome is manufactured into 
Chrome Yellow, Chromate of Strontian, Chrome Green and other paints 
and into Chromate of Iron for Dyers and Calico Printers. The Carbo- 
nate of Magnesia is also valuable as affording the medicine of that name, 
and in the crude state or in the refuse of the works, the finest manure 
known for potatoes. 

The paints, homely as they may seem after the metals, are from the 
great extent of their employment, of high importance. Barytes is of 
great use, we have bought it often as White Lead, called and put up as 
such and shipped from Britain under that name; then a great fraud, 
as it is not as and very much cheaper; and although Zinc paint 
does away with many of the objections to white lead, still we want a 
cheap white paint for out-door work. Now barytes, though scarcely 
fit for in-door use except for coarse purposes ; is one of the best articles 
as a paint where exposed to the weather, it is imperishable, and per- 
fectly protects against the weather the articles it covers, and with man- 
ganese as a drier instead of litharge never loses its colour. 

The ochres, yellow, red, brown and grey blue, we should use our own, 
in preference to importing. 

he phosphate of Iron is one of the finest manures known, gypsum 
or plaster we know and appreciate, shell marl is highly useful, and 
phosphate of lime we believe we have often associated with it. 

The arts will not suffer from our possessing such good materials for 
maSoeraphy. and it will give us an article fr export and our Sand 
Stones fit for making glass, some of which in the vicinity of this city, 
should not be allowed to be idle. 

Slate exists on Lake Superior and other places, as well as the Eastern 
townships, this should before long be used altogether, instead of the 
dangerous Shingles, and our Marbles be wrought into mantle pieces, 
instead of wood. 

And lastly the good uss made of peat in Ireland wherefrom Hatters 
spirit, Vinegar and Candles equal to wax as well as very superior Char- 
coal have been made, give us a use for that article, whilst asphalt and 


fullers earth find a useful place among the materials for the arts.— 
Hamilton Gazette. 





UNION OF THE BRITISH NORTH AMERICAN PROVINCES. 

_ Our readers will find in another column, the debate in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, on Mr. Merritt’s resolutions for the Union of the Brit- 
ish North American Colonies; and they will perceive the result has 
been as we anticipated,—the summarily throwing out of the proposi- 


Great national changes should never be made, nor attempted to be 
made, before they have long been before the people, and well weighed, 
all their bearings well considered, and at last forced upon the legisla- 
tor by an irresistible expression of the public mind. Slowness of mak- 
ing constitutional changes is characteristic of the Mnglish people, and 
one that most distinguishes them from their more noisy and mercurial 
neighbours, and that enables them the better to understand the work- 
ing of free institutions. 

e do not wish the Union to take place immediately, as we are satis- 
fied that it would not work until the communication between the Pro- 
vinces is very much improved. At the present moment, it takes about 
as long a time for our Nova Scotian and New Brunswick exchanges to 
come to hand, as it does for our English exchanges; and in the winter 
the saving of time is much in favour of the English. So, that unless 
we pass through a foreign territory, the sister Provinces might as well 
be three or four thousand miles off, across the Atlantic ocean, as far 
as communication with them is concerned. We think it is clear in 
such a state of things, that a Union could not be worked. But let us 
have the railway: and then it will speedily be found, that the Union 
will be a corollary of it. There is a strong feeling inall the Provinces 
in favour of a Union, to which an iron rail, will give a voice anda 
force, that will speedily reduce it, into what Mr. Guisot would term a 
fact. 

We do not deem it necessary to enter into any extended criticism 
upon the debate which took place the other evening. Nothing new was 
brought out; and it was very unequal to the subject. Mr. Hincks’ 
speech, especially, against Mr. Merritt’s resolutions, was such as to 
excite our derision. It contained neither sense nor argument. He was 
fearfully angry, and beat about like a vessel in a storm, without either 
rudder or compass to steer by. We can assure the gentleman that such 
a ridiculous display of temper is far more damaging to him, than the 
cause against which it is directed. It may suit his taste and capacity 
to call the proposition for a Federal Union an absurd scheme, and a 

islative Union one still more absurd ; but we can assure Mr. Fran- 
cis Hincks, that men of a different calibre than he, have been, and are, 
of a different opinion. As to the entertaining of this question being 
injurious to the public credit, we suppose that substituting, alias Mr. 
Francis Hincks’ popularity with the French Canadians, by whom he 
expects to be maintained in power, will be a true version of the story ; 
and as this would be a violation of the ‘‘ broad statesmanlike” principle 
of ‘‘ mutual concession,” it is not all to be expected that the gentleman 
could for one moment entertain it. But, ridiculous as this exhibition 
is, we will not quarrel with Mr. Hincks for it, if he will endeavour to 
get the railroad through, on the conditions that we stated in a former 
article, and we are satisfied that in so doing, he will do the best in his 
humble ability towards promoting the Union of the Provinces. 

In the meantime we commend the proposition to our fellow-citizens 
both in this and the sister Provinces. Let them reflect that, the same 
kind of benefits that union confers upon the United States, it will confer 
upon us. The same kind of enthusiastic eloquence with which Ameri- 


expended in favour of the one that is now proposed for these Colonies. 
The aphorism that ‘‘ union is strength,” is all the more forcible because 
it is trite, and a universally pervading principle. Mr. Hincks says our 
tariff might not suit Nova Scotia; but we fancy an American statesman 
would laugh any man to scorn who should apply such an argument as 
that against their Union, and say the tariff that suits the Eastern 
States would not suit the Western; or, even if it were applied with 
more reason against the Northern and Southern extremes of the Repub- 
lic. These Coionies have passed their state of adolescence, and they 
are no longer to be made the puppets of the Colonial Office. They will 
assume the attributes of a nation. They have no wish to tear down the 
old Union Flag, around which their best national affections are entwin- 
ed. But they will show the spirit of the great nation from which the 
have sprung, and they will never consent to remain in an inferior posi- 
tion. And still less, while the Union of the Provinces offers a field for 
the consolidation of their resources, and the assuming of the attributes 
of independence, while they still maintain their connection with the 
British Empire.— British Colonist, dug. 1. 





CAMPBELL’S PLEASURES OF HOPE. 
(Rendered into Prose for the Exhibition.) 


To understand the point of this jeu d’esprit from the columns of Punch 
it must be remembered that Lord Campbell has recently made himself 


conspicuous in opposing the projected plan for converting the Great 
Exhibition into a Winter Garden :— 

, That the constitution of the Crystal Palace is much too light ever to 
ast! 

That it has not a frame that is not completely shattered ! 

That it has fresh panes breaking out every day ! 

That the air of Hyde Park is not sufficiently bracing for the girders ! 

That the body of the building is as delicate as that of a fashionable 
young lady at the end of the season! 

That one season, in fact, has regularly knocked it up ! 

That, above all, the building is much too beautiful—far too clever— 
ever to live long! 

That the idea of turning it into a Winter Garden is a tremendous 
Plant that never can flourish! 

That a Winter Garden will only rear rheumatisms, coughs, and 
agues, and can be nothing more than a huge hot-house for consump- 
tion ! 

That unless young ladies are dressed in Divers’ costumes of oil-skin 
or tarpawling, they will be infallibly drenched to the skin—as has been 
painfully proved to be the case with all the young ladies who frequent 
the Jardim d’Hiver at Paris—every one of whom has died in conse- 
quence. 

That, in order to prove the idea “ will not hold water for a minute,” 
it is highly necessary to pick as many holes in it as possible—for it is 
very clear that if the holes are only large enough, the rain will come 
through, and by that means the concern may be eventually swamped 
altogether ! 

That, moreover, and especially, and above all, a Winter Garden 
would be a summary nuisance to Stratheden House, in which I live, 
and one or two houses opposite, who do not want it at all, and think it 
a bore, which, in the words of a celebrated Alderman, whose opinion, I 
rejoice to say, agrees with mine on this glassy case, ought to be “ put 
down ;” and I expect the moment it is stirred up, that it will fall to the 
ground, as flat as an omelette soufflée ; and I hope, with the generous 
aid of Sin Perer Laurie, never to be at a loss for a Spoon to stir it! 

And these are CampseELL’s “ Preasures or Hope”!!! 





Tue New Fryine Macuine.—We find the following statement in 
the Patrie: it refers to a circumstance already noticed in our col- 
umns. ‘‘ The Academy of Sciences is a good deal interested by the in- 
vention of a flying machine by Don Diego de Salamanca. With this 
machine Don Diego’s daighter, Rosaura, rose in the air some time ago 
at Madrid, to the great astonishment of the Spaniards, who are but lit- 
tle accustomed to this sort of miracle. Don Diego de Salamanca and 
his daughter are about to arrive at Paris to show the effects of his 
marvellous invention. The machine is very simple ; it consists in a 
case two feet long, and one foot wide, adapted to a band of leather 
round the waist buckled behind. The two iron rods fastened to the 
case support a small Ds we of wood,on which the feet repose. The case 
contains a simple and ingenious mechanism, similar to that employed 
to set an automaton in motion. The mechanism is worked by means of 
ahandle. It sets in work two large wings ten feet long, made of very 
thin caoutchouc, covered with feathers; and the wings may be so 
worked as to produce vertical, perpendicular, or horizontal flying. 
The number of turns given to the handle determines the height to 
which it is desired to go. The handle has to be turned every quarter 
of a league to regulate the distance ; the operation of turning lasts a 
minute. Horizontal flying is the most difficult; the wings beat the 
air like the oars of a boat,or rather as the feet of a swan when it 
swims. By means of this curious machine, a man can go almost as ra- 
pidly as a carrier-pigeon from the Hotel-de-Ville to the Are de Tri- 
omphe de l’Etoile, in eight minutes, and in half an hour to Versailles. 
The experiments, which will be made in Paris, will be on a small 
scale, and the flights of Don Diego will not extend beyond the depart- 
ment of the Seine; but at a later period he proposes to go to Lyons, to 











tion. We cannot say that we ee this result, strongly as we desire 


the Union of the Provinces; and we certain! i di 

e “ y experience no disap- 
pointment, as we did not see how the present House, constituted as 
it is, could have done otherwise. 


In another view, it is an advantage that any scheme for the Uni 
y scheme for the Union of 
the Provinces should not have been undertaken by the present Parlia- | 
ment, as it would come better from a future one 


“ “ . . Great questions of | 
mationa] polity, require time before they . : 


railway. He pretends that he can travel quicker than by rail. The 


| though greatly astonished at this new invention, several members of 
are brought to maturity. | neral use. 


Bordeaux, Toulouse, Marseilles, and Tours, and to take the lines of 


price of each machine will not exceed 1,200¢. for men, and 1,000f. for 


women. If the experiment succeeds, Don Diego will take out a patent, 


and will make the sale of the machines a branch of commerce. Al- 


the academy have pointed out the inconvenience of bringing it into ge- 


can statesmen, since the very first, have greeted their Union, might be | ° 
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by the aid of such machine all our usages and customs 
and if malefactors can fly on the roots of houses, 
apartments and commit all sorts of depredations. 
ous to see policemen in France or England pursuin 
in order to lock them up on earth. 
all sorts of marvels. 





Novet Appuication or Gutra Percua —A patent , 
tained by Mr. E. Truman, No. 40, Haymarket, aus = ey a 00. 

artificial teeth into a preparation of gutta percha, made to resemb|, » 
closely as possible, in colour, texture, and consistence, the io - 
gums. The substance of the gutta percha, whilst in a softened ~. 
ane by heat, is made to fit closely to the mouth, and by its ie 
ility enters into every interstice, depression, or projection of the} “~* 
and the processes of the teeth, so that no cavity in which air ig coniain’ 
ed is left unfilled. The result is, that the artificial gum clings ¢ re 
natural gum with a tenacity that requires great force to remove it, Se 
the artificial teeth can be used for mastication, &. The princi le ~ 
simple one, and is exemplified by the common experiment of placing 7 
iece of wet leather upon the smooth surface of a stone, when it SK 
seen how closely it clings to it. The adaptation of gutta percha ; 
this purpose will avoid the use of metallic plates in the mouth, and me 
vent many evils known to arise from the use of base metals. - ~ 
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THE MARSHALL TESTIMONIAL. 


GBAND DRAMATIC JUBILEE IN HONOR OF E. A, 
Esq, ut CASTLE GARDEN, Tuesday, August 12, 1851. 
The fo lowing is the list and order of performances, 
morning and closing at 1! o’clock at night. 
FIRST PART. 
1. English Opera of ‘ Rob Roy,” with Prof Anderson, the Seguins, and 
2° La Gitann, by Mile Adeline, or ee eee © peeNIal cnn, 
3. French Vaudeville, with M. Kemp and Company. 
4. Pas seul, by Miss Turnbull 
5. The Martinetti Family in a favourite performance. 
6. Tight Rope. by Herr Cline and Leon Javelli. 
7. The German Vaudeville, with C. Burgthal as Director. 
8 The Grand Italian Opera, by all the Company, under the direction of Max Maretzek 
Intermission with mustc. 
SECOND PART. 
1. The School for Scandal, by American and English performers. 
2. Mr. Collins, the Irish Comedian, with songs. 
3. @rand Divertisement by the Ravels and Rousset Family. 
4. Grand Overture by the combined Or:hestra. 
5. Tight Rope by Mons. Blondin. 

6. Grand display of Fire Works on the Battery Bridge, by Edge, Hadiield and others 
Tickers One Dollar, admittiag one person to the entire performance, from 10 o'clock 
the morning to 11 o’clock at night. Visitors will be permitted to pass out and in as ofte: 
as they please, without extra charge, Gusing the day and evening ; for sale at the princips 
Hotels and Music Stores, and at the office of the Executive Committee, Broadway Theatre 

Excursion Trains, for this Jubilee, will be run on the following railroads and steam}! 


routes : 
Albany and New York—People’s Line of steamboats, day aad night. 
Do do Steamboat Reindeer. 

Troy and New York—Steamboats Empire and Troy. ; 

Philadelphia and New York, and intermediate places—Special train froin Philadelpbia a 
o’clock on Tuesday morte aod return at 4 0’clock on Wednesday afternoon 

Boston and New York, and intermediate places. 

Cape May line of steamboats. 

All the above lines will run at half the usual fare. 

By an arrangement perfected with the Staten Island boats, Brooklyn ferry boats, Jerse 
City, Hoboken and Williamsburg ferry boats, trips will be made after the close of the per 
formances at Castle Garden, so as to enable pie from any part of the neighbourhood ot 
the city to return without fail. The various lines of omnibusses wil) be in attendance for 
the convenience of residents ia the upper part of the city. 


MARSHALL 


commencing at 10 o'clock in the 





To CorresponpENTs. S&P. In reply to your enquiry, we say never in the 
ordinary acceptation of the terms “subdued or conquered.” 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 [-4 a 110 1-2 


TEE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 9, 1851. 

















The Jews seem likely to occupy a similar post of honour at the fag 
end of this year’s Parliamentary Session, to that enjoyed by the Ro- 
man Catholics at its commencement; nor were we Wrong in expressing 
our belief (immediately after his return for Greenwich) that Mr. Sa- 
Jomons was probably destined to engross a considerable share of public 
notice, and was also personally a fitting champion for his very peculiar 
cause. 

By the mail steamer of the 26th ult. from Liverpool, we learn that 
the question of this gentleman’s right to his place was very far from be- 
ing settled—in fact, that he has taken his seat, spoken, and voted in the 
House, rendering himself thereby liable to certain pecuniary ‘ines and 
to the loss of certain political and social privileges, if it be established 
against him that he has acted illegally in so doing. Of this, however, 
there now seems to be some doubt, for the matter at issue has been 
narrowed down to an exceedingly fine point. Mr. Salomons repeats the 
substance of the usual oaths, but declines taking oath to them “on 
the true faith of a Christian.” Mr. Pease, the Quaker when he came 
to take his seat, declined swearing an oath at all; but the House voted 
that he had adhered to the substance aud that the words in ques 
tion were unimportant. ‘“ Now,” say some of the soundest lawyers, 
‘* if the House could by its own vote relieve the Quaker from his con- 
scientious scruples, why can it not absolve the Jew?” There seems, 
we must confess, something almost ridiculous in the possibility of such 
a solution, and yet it is difficult to find any honest way of avoiding it 
The various uncertain steps taken in Parliament, on the subject, are 
traced elsewhere, and will perhaps be found of more interest than any 
lengthened oration we could extract, touching topics become somewhat 
stale. Whether, indeed, two Jewish members skall or shall not be ad- 
mitted as members, may be of comparatively small moment: bat 
the careful reader will find ample entertainment in watching the diffe 
rent points of view, from which different parties regard the dispute. 
The House of Peers has voted, by the immense majority of 265 to 


38, the second reading of the much-discussed anti-Papal bill—their 


Lordships not being disposed to imitate the Lower House in its tedious 


and wearisome proceedings. The occasion brought out those noble vete- 
rans, the Duke of Wellington and Lord Lyndhurst, who both emphati- 
cally supported the measure. The bill has also partially progressed 
in Committee, where Lord Monteagle made final, and we regret to add 
a fruitless, effort to limit its operation to England. He was out-voted by 
82 against 17. The absurdity of arguing that Ireland must of neces- 
sity come under the law, which is held to be justifiable and desirable 
in England, is so manifest, that only a blundering Whig Cabinet could 
have hung such a millstone round their necks. That this law has be- 
come the law of the land, we shall hear in a week or two; but yl 
sults which may follow, in the shape of legal, moral, and politica 
strife, who shall predict ? 


Mr. Herries has made an abortive attempt in the House of Commons, 


at calling into operation the power reserved to the Crown, under ” 
Act modifying the Navigation Laws, by which retaliatory — 
might be adopted towards foreign countries refusing to reciprocate . 
commercial advantages so liberally offered by the Parliament of “gn 
Britain. It was in fact an attempt at going one step backward in 
free-trade course: but Protectionists are not yet quite strong enough, 
either in or out of the House, to reverse the policy of the last few years. 
The motion, which was for an address to the Crown embod ying 
above-mentioned proposal, was withdrawn, the Government having “a 
cidentally afforded the Protectionists a chance of avoiding a ee 
and a defeat, by announcing sundry negotiations on foot, a 
progress of which it is contrary to Parliamentary etiquette to em al 
rass the Administration by discussing them. The Free-traders = 
somewhat nettled at losing the opportunity of closing the session ee 
the parade of a strong majority in their favour, for which they 





Iy point of fact, there will be no security for any one, if 
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immense advantage of occupying the Treasury bench, and of having 

on their side the greater number and by far the abler of the 
organs of the Press, there are symptoms that Free-trade is declining in 
popularity. Even in the blustering columns of the Times, there are 
tokens of uneasiness as to the future, which ill accord with the ridicule 
heaped upon its opponents. 

Whilst on this point, we may mention that Mr. G. F. Young, one of 
the most active anti-free trade agitators has been returned to the House 
of Commons for Scarborough. The seat has been occupied by the Earl 
of Mulgrave, the eldest son of the Marquis of Normanby, who was com- 
pelled to vacate it on accepting the appointment of Comptroller of the 
Queen’s Household. The mere ceremony of a re-election was expected ; 
but in order to ensure it, the appointment was kept close until Lord 
Mulgrave had quietly canvassed the electors, amongst whom his family 
influence is great. At the eleventh hour, however, the Protectionist 
candidate was brought into the field, without any opportunity of per- 
sonally visiting the constituents, and after a very close contest was re- 
turned by a majority of 83—the vote being 314 against 281. The Times 
endeavoured to conceal its mortification by a column of editorial thun- 
der against ‘‘ stupid and corrupt little constituencies,” and sundry as- 
pirations for an extension of the franchise With a promise of the lat- 
ter, we doubt not Lord John Kussell will endeavour to captivate his ra- 
dical countrymen, in due course of time, if the present Parliament 
should survive sufficiently long, to die a natural death. He may per- 
haps add the prospective pardon of the Irish political exiles, or any 
other such high-soundiag announcement; for it invariably happens 
that the Whigs have a perfect plethora of liberality when in Opposition, 
or on the eve of a general election. : 

Some sensation has been caused by the appearance in print of Mr. 
Gladstone, who during a recent tour in Italy visited certain of the 
temporary state prisons at Naples, and there witnessed the disgusting 
and atrocious treatment to which the rulers of that wretched country 
have condemned some of the ablest and most henest, and most moder- 
ate amongst constitutional reformers. For the details we cannot make 
room; but can only say that in reading them, we go back in fancy to the 
Middle Ages, over which romance and poetry have thrown a deceptive 
halo, but which we know to have been rife with injustice, cruelty, and 
oppression. It is not the least remarkable fact in this tale of shame 
and guilt, that the particulars should have been published by a Tory 
member of Parliament, and dedicated, by permission, to Lord Aber- 
deen, a former Foreign Secretary to a Conservative Government. 
Away then with all the oft-retailed rubbish, which identifies any po- 
litical party in Great Britain with the ruthless and reckless despots of 
the Continent of Europe! 

Mr. Brace, the young American lately arrested in Hungary, has 
told his story also of Austrian tyranny, in the columns of the London 
Daily News. It is pleasantly written, and with an eye to dramatic ef- 
fect, but is by far too long for our purposes. 

The state of the Established Church of England causes much anxiety 
to its friends. Rent and weakened by internal dissensions, it has been 
latterly assailed both in and out of Parliament, on the old ground of 
the immoderate wealth of its Prelates, who have in some instances been 

accused of evading the laws recently enacted for defining and eualis- 
ing their incomes. We cannot, in our limited space, set forth a tenth 
part of what is said and done in this matter; still, as sincere lovers of 

the Establishment, we cannot but wish that the Bishops had dis- 

played on this occasion a spirit more in unison with the reasonable de- 
mands of the public. 

Lord Stanley, who, iast year, before his election to Parliament, tra- 

velled through the United States and the West Indies, has just left 
London for India, with the intention of passing the ensuing recess in a 
tour through that most interesting region. Thanks to modern facili- 
ties for locomotion, the tourist may now go and come and judge from his 
own observations of the aspect of affairs in its most important districts 
—all within the same few months formerly occupied in setting foot 
upon one single spot. The young heir to the Earldom of Derby has 
an active and enquiring mind. 





The Constitution of France is not to be revised—at least not at pre- 
sent. Such is the solemn decision of a portion of the National Assem- 
bly constituting, guoad hoc, a legal majority. It will be remembered 
that this result is at variance with the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee of the House, whose spokesinan was M. de Tocquerville ; and it may 
be noticed aleo that an absolute majority was willing to adopt its Com- 
mittee’s advice. The division was as follows :— 

Number of voters : ; ; 
Constitutional majority of three-fourths 
For the revision 
Against it 


724 
543 

446 

; P 278 
Of the whole 750 members it is remarkable how large a number 
were present. But it must not beinferred from the absolute majority 
desirous of change in the latest French Charter, that there exists any 
corresponding desire to alter it for the purpose of making Louis Napo- 
leon re-eligible to the Presidency. On the contrary, the whole course 
of the debate has shown that his absurd pretensions will surely be set 
at naught, happen what may ; whilst a deserved but most mortifying 
Vote of censure was deliberately passed upon his Ministry, in a matter 
pertaining to the petitions in favour of the revision. By a majority of 
18 in @ house of 653, it was resolved that the Administration had im- 
Properly endeavoured to get up these pretended evidences of the popu- 
lar will. The Ministry, for shame’s sake, was consequently compelled 
to resign ; but the “ Prince,” as the Moniteur delights to call him, re- 
ed to accept their resignations, and they still hold office accordingly. 
80 ends, for the time, this momentous debate, in the course of which 
there Was a great display of eloquence and passion, but nothing to in- 
dicate any consolidated movement likely to influence future political 
‘vents. Victor Hugo made one of his most striking speeches on behalf 
of the Republic, now brilliant, now turgid, generally impracticable, 
= always full of what his countrymen so thoroughly appreciate— 
~ a effect. M . Berryer was highly eloquent also in his eulogies 
oa ep whilst M. de Falloux favouring an appeal to the People, 
ae +] ichel against the revision, have earned also the highest praises 
ing a Nag displays. Some very stormy scenes occurred dur- 
be z: : “ye but the abrupt termination and the final voting were 
se - ed by any special manifestation of popular feeling.—If one 
Gnein ~* — it seems to is that the next Presidential elec- 
tie Hk e place according to the laws now laid down, and that pub- 
1on will soon be rivetted on the choice of candidates. The 
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bune, it seems, had taken this method of reminding its readers of the 
form of government at present recognised in France. The announce- 
ment goes on to say that the publication of these interdicted articles is 
provisionally suspended, that no pretext may be given to the law au- 
thorities for intercepting, day by day, the only Republican organ of 
that district. The Paris .Vational, by way of comment, publishes 
itself the articles in question, and adds, ‘* Now let them seize us.” 
But what sueceeds inthe Provinces, would scarcely answer in the Capi- 
tal. The JVational has not been seized. Is there any country but 
France, wherein one could find simultaneously such magnificent apos- 
trophies to Liberty, and such a total ignorance of its practical appli- 
cation ? 

Accounts from Havannah, to the 2nd. instaxt, are filled with contra- 
dictory reports as to the recent outbreak, the present state of Cuba, 
and the prospects of those hot-headed sympathisers who are said to be 
« going-going-gone” thither, from sundry Southern ports of the United 
States. TheCubanr authorities describe the affair as a slight one, and the 
insurrection as suppressed. The organs of the revolutionists continue 
to put out statements diametrically opposite. We must decline, how- 
ever, as we hinted last week, any attempt to sift the grain of truth 
from the chaff of exaggeration published, feeling assured that almost 
every one of our readers is already in possession of the latest rumours. 
The most important of these is from New Orleans, to the effect that 
General Lopez had boldly sailed from that port for Cuba, with several 
hundred troops, on board the wondrously fast steamer Pampero. The 
truth of this rumour is doubted; but we may rely upon it that none 
but a very fast steamer indeed will be trusted with the fortunes of this 
terrible invader. Certain reminiscenses of his last year’s race into 
Key West, with the Spanish war-steamer Pizarre close at his heels, 
will ensure due attention to this important point. 








San Francisco appears to be a doomed city. Another disastrous fire 
occurred there on the 22d of June, destroying property to the amount 
of between two or three millions of dollars. The fire was evidently the 
work of an incendiary.—The mines continue productive of gold, and 
large quantities of it are coming forward in this direction. Crime, 
however, is increasing notwithstanding the summary adoption of Lynch 
law. At Sonora, two men have been tried for murder, according to 
its process, convicted, and summarily hung.—The Indians bordering on 
the mining districts have been latterly more than usually bold and 
successful in their forays on the settlers. A war tu the knife exists 
between the parties. 

We believe it has not hitherto been mentioned in print that, prior to 
the departure for Europe of the gentlemen owners of the schooner- 
yacht .dmerica, the sum of five hundred dollars was subscribed by the 
members of the New York Yacht Club, for purchasing a piece of plate 
to be offered by their Commodore, J. C. Stevens, Esq., as an interna- 
tional prize, to be sailed for at the ensuing regatta at Cowes. It was 
a spirited proceeding and will be appreciated as such. 








A Reproor ror Mr. G. THompson, M. P.—In the course of one of 
the recent debates on the admission of Mr. Salomons to the House of 
Commons, the above-named gentleman’s scandalous neglect of his du- 
ties was thus gently reproved by Lord John Russell. 


‘‘ Then there had been declamation against his conduct on the part 
of the hon. member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Thompson), who, for- 
sooth, when he (Lord J. Russell) was endeavouring to persuade the 
House to agree to a law which should admit the Jews into Parliament, 
was lecturing or travelling in America (loud tries of ‘‘ Hear, hear”), 
and totally neglecting the interests of a numerous body of- constituents 
of the Hebrew persuasion (renewed cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear”), and now 


came forward, as the House has heard, having refrained from giving 


his vote when that vote might have had great influence, and might have 
contributed to change the result. He (Lord J. Russell) must say his 
belief was that if, instead of these declamations with respect to the im- 
propriety of gentlemen putting a sense upon the oath which they 
conceived themselves by their consciences bound to do (hear), there 
had been a very large majority in favour pf the admission of the 
Jews by means of a bill (hear, hear), his persuasion was, speaking 
without authority, but from his general supposition, that if, after re- 
peated passing of such a bill in that House it had gone up with a very 
large majority in its favour, the House of Lords would have been dis- 
— to pass sucha measure. (Hear,hear.) If the hon. member (Mr. 

hompson) had been there to assist in that vote, and other members 
who now talked of the cause of religious liberty, they would have con- 
tributed something at least towards that end.” 





East InpiEs.—We omitted last week the contents of the Calcutta 
mail of the 2d June. The items, however, are very few, and of little 
or no interest. They are as follows. From Peshawur it is said— 
“there is little of news just now in this quarter, though rumours of 
wars may be said to exist. An attempt is being made to throw pon- 
toons across the Cabul river, to be ready in case of need-—From the 
kingdom of Oude our latest advices are dated the 23d of May. The 
Zemindar of Kuppradeen has evacuated that fort but has now fled into 
another stronghold. Captains Magnes and Bunbury have cannonaded 
it for nine days, and at last shotted him out.—Lucknow had just been 
the scene of a most riotous proceeding, causing the loss of more than 20 
men, killed and wounded. The scene of action was at Hosseinabad.— 
From Hydrabad we continue to be entertained with narratives of mis- 
rule and revolt.—The every-day topic was the rapacity of the Arabs, 
their oppression of the Nizam’s subjects, and their complete domination 
over his Highness and his Government.” 

To the above we regret to add that, by direct arrival from Calcutta, 
we learn the death of Lieut. Sale of the Indian army, a son of the he- 
roi¢ Sir Robert. Young Sale was hunting, when his horse slipped over 
the edge of a precipice, and killed him in the fall. 





Capt. Hovey, of the Packet ship Devonshire recently arrived in this 
port, managed very cleverly, on his late voyage from London, to put a 
poor fellow intv quarantine. He was attacked with small-pox. The 
Captain had the stern boat comfortably fitted up for him and covered 
with a tarpaulin; and in it the sick man made his voyage and recov- 
ered, and his fellow passengers escaped the infection Well done, Capt. 
Hovey !——A new and stringent anti-gambling law, passed by the Leg- 
islature of New York, came into operation on the Istinst. It is said 
to have scared away large numbers of that pestilent horde of professional 
gamblers, with which this city abounded.——Mr.Anderson’s lesseeship 
of Drury Lane Theatre has ended in insolvency : he is now an inmate 
of the Queen’s Prison, preparing to go through the Insolvent Debtors 
Court.——A Scotch paper says that at the last examination of candi- 
dates for the degree of M. D. in the University of St. Andrew's, a Mr. 
Robert Hale, from Norwich, presented nimself for examination, and 
obtained his diploma; but it afterwards came to the ears of the Senatus, 
through the medical press, that this gentleman was and is a homceopath, 
practising at Norwich. The Senatus accordingly requested him to 
return his diploma. The homeopath, however, refuses ; and we under- 
stand that the Senatus will commence proceedings against him. We 
believe this is the first case in which any university has recalled its 
degree got under similar circumstances.——A sturgeon eight feet long 
and weighing two hundredweight has been caught in the Usk by a 
Newport fisherman. The man hada hard struggle, and thought, he 
said, he had ‘: the very Devil in the cords” of his net.——The Ceesarian 
operation has been successfully performed for the delivery of a poor 
woman in Guy’s Hospital: the surgeon was Dr. Poland. The delivery 
was effected on the 2d ult. and both mother and child were going on 
favourably at the last date-——A very valuable gold mine has, accor- 
ding to news received at Malta, been discovered at a point equidistant, 
or nearly so, between Tunis and Algiers. The French and Bey of Tunis 
equally claim it, and some very sharp letters on the subject have pas- 
sed.—It is a fact worth knowing at this season of the year, when wasps 
are so troublesome with their stings, that no application will afford 
such instantaneous relief as a drop of ‘ liquor potasse,” (potash- 
water) ; indeed its effects are so unfailing, th at it may be termed a spe- 
cific eure. Itoperates by neutralizing the injected peison, which is 


undoubtedly of an acrid nature——The Sherborne and Yeovil Mer- 





cury issued its last paper, three weeks since, after an existence of one 
hundred and fifteen years ——The Bishop of Bombay, Dr. Carr, who 
has been for the last few months in England on leave of absence, has 
placed his resignation in the hands of the 2 authorities; and we 
hear also that the vacant see has been confered on the Reverend John 
Harding, Rector of St. Andrew’s by the Wardrobe and St. Ann’s, Black- 
friars ——“r. Layard. it is said, will be obliged to return to England 
from Babylon, from the expenditure of all the funds placed at his dis- 

1.——A splendid silver six-branch candelabra has been presented 
| epee officers to Mr. O'Byrne, author of **A Naval Biographical 
Dictionary.” ——A new hand- grenade has been invented, which is very 
destructive at close quarters. It explodes on striking any object at 
which it is thrown ——A large monastery, two hundred feet in length, 
and to cost £12,000, is to be erected at Edgbaston, near Birmingham 
There will be a church also.——The Lords’ Select Committee on the 
Liverpool pemapouces Bill have reported in favour of placing the Mag- 
azines under the superintendence of the Ordnance Department ——Mr. 
John O'Connell has at length retired from Parliament. The Earl of 
Arundel is @ candidate for his seat for Limerick —~The Dublin and 
Galway railroad is completed, and was to be opened throughout for 
the public, on the 5th inst. ——It is said that Mr. Hope has purchased, 
for 10,000 guineas, the splendid malachite door shown in the Russian 
department of the Great Exhibition. Should this be the case, it may 
prove a check to the gentleman’s usual it»lity, for when a friend 
comes to dine with him, he will most probably show him the door.—— 
It is said that Lord Dunsandle will succeed to the vacancy in the re- 
presentative peerage of Ireland, caused by the decease of that most up- 
right and consistent politician the late Earl of Charleville —— £10,000 
is left to Christ’s Hospital by the late John Thackeray, Esq . of the Pri- 
ory, Lewisham, Kent, who was himself ascholar at the Bluecoat School, 
and had been governor of that institution since the year 1814. and dur- 
ing his lifetime had given £500 towards its fands. He has also be- 
queathed £2000 for granting annuities for ever of £10 each to blind 
persons in the same manner as “‘ Hetherington’s” Blind Fund establish- 
ed at Christ’s Hospital ——The Mayor of New York has vetoed the re- 
solutions of the Common Council, recommending an enlargement of the 
Battery. His Worship thinks that, with the expected expenditure for 
laying out a new Park up-town, it would be unwise to light the candle 
at both ends, by incurring a similar cost, down-town. We hear that 
Mr. Dyce Sombre has left a paper, intended to he his will, and that 
its validity must form the subject of some legal investigation. By 
this document the whole of his property, with the exception of small 
legacies to the family cf his two sisters, is given to the directors of 
the East India Company, in trust, for the foundation of educational es- 
tabiishments throughout Hindostan.——Workmen are now employed 
in layivug down Croton water pipes, and laying out a fountain, in the 
centre of the Washington Parade Ground, This will be a great im- 
provement. ——Mr. E. K. Collins has offered the Hon. Daniel Webster 
a passage to Europe, in one of his fine steamers. From the published 
correspondence between these gentlemen, it may be inferred that a 
further pecuniary grant to the Collins Company will be asked of Con- 
gress at the next session; and furthermore that the application will 
be backed by Government influence ——It is again confidently stated 
that Mr. Stephenson's projected railway between Suez and Cairo is to 
commenced forthwith.——The palace and the gardens of the Tuileries 
in Paris have been just restored to their old splendour and order 
Whether the President of the Republic anticipates a move thither we 
do not know.—It has been erroneousty stated that an award against 
this country has been made by Louis Napoleon, appointed arbitrator, 
on the claim made by the U. 8. against Portugal for the destruction ot 
an American privateer in a Portuguese harbour. The case is well 
known as that of the General Armstrong ——Messrs. Benedict and 
Belletti sailed for Liverpool in the dt/antic, on Wednesday last. Jen- 
ny Lind has abandoned concert-giving for the time; but does not con- 
template, it is said, an immediate return home. There is a rumour of 
her intention to appear in Opera.—In addition to marriages in high 
life announced in another part of the Albion, we find in a London pa- 
per of the 24th ult. that “the preliminaries are arranged for the mar- 
riage of the Hon. William Bagot, M.P., eldest son of Lord Bagot, and 
the Hon. Lucia Caroline Ellis, eldest daughter of Lady Dover, and 
the niece of the Earl of Carlisle. It is expected the marriage will 
take place towards the close of the ensuing month. The nuptials of 
the Hon. Edward Coke, M P., brother of the Earl of Leicester, and the 
Hon. Cafolfne Elliz, second daughter of Lady Dover, will take place 
next week. It is now settled that Mr. R. M. Milnes, M.P., will short- 
ly lead to the hymeneal altar the Hon. Miss Crewe, sister of Lord 
Crewe. The nuptials of the Hon. Miss Hobhouse, eldest daughter of 
Lord Broughton, with the Hon. Captain Strange Jocelyn, second son 
of the Earl of Roden, is to take place this week.” 








Appotutmtents. 


Major-General Bowles is nominated a Knight Commander of the Order of the 
Bath.—The Hon. William Eliot, Attaché to Her Majesty’s mission at Madrid, has 
been transferred in the same capacity to the mission at Lisbon-—Mr. Eustace 
Sare Greville Murray has been appointed Attaché to Her Majesty’s mission at 
en Carden and Hodgkinson, Sheriffs of London have been Knight. 


The Queen has been pleased to appoint George Augustus Constantine, com- 
monly called Earl of Mulgrave, to be Comptroller of her ajesty’s Household, vice 
the Right Hon. W. S. Lascelles, deceased. 


Avway. 


OFFricE OF OkDNANCE, July 21.—Corps of Rl Engineers—Lt-Col T Blanshard 
to be Col, v Thomson, dec; Brevet Maj H P Wulffio be Lt Col. vice Blanshard ; 
Sec Capt W G Hamley wo be First Lt, v Wulff; First Lt C Sim to be Sec Capt, 
v Hamley , Sec Lt A a’Court Fisher to be First Lt, v Sim, 

War Orrice, July 25.—5th Regt of Drag Gds—Assistant Staff-Surg J Wyatt 
to be Assist Surg, v Arden, pro on the Staff. 11th Lt Drags—Lt W G B Cress- 
well to be Capt, by pur, v tne Hon G J Noel, who ret; Cor W D N Lowe to be 
Lt, by pur, v Creswell. 15th Lt Drags—Lt H Brett to be Capt, by pur, v Keown, 
who ret; Cor T Donovan to be Lt, by pur, v Brett. 17th Regt of Fr—Staff Sarg 
of the Sec Class R Allan to be Surg, v W Smith, who ret on half pay. 20th Ft— 
Capt Lord Mark Kerr to be Major, by pur, v Gordon, who ret; Lt W P Ratrliffe 
to be Capt by pur, v Lord Mark Kerr ; Ens G H Adams to be Lt, by pur, v Rat- 
cliffe. 30th Ft—Capt R Dillon, from 97:h Ft, to be Capt, v Burton, whoex. 53rd 
Ft—Gent Cadet T Acton, from R M Col, to be Ens, without pur, v Maude, app to 
77th Ft. 77th Ft—LtJ Hackett to be Capt, without pur, v P Bolton, who ret upon 
full pay; Lt H R Carden to be Capt, by pur, v Fellowes, who ret ; Ens W Ron- 
alds to be Lt, v Hackett; Ens W H C G Pechell to be Lt, by pur, v Bertram, 
who ret; Ens W F Tollemache to be Lt, by pur, v Carden; Ens J A Maude, from 
= Ft,v Ronalds. 97th Ft—Capt F Burton, from 30th Ft, to be Capt, v Dillon, 
who ex. 

Hospitat ScaFrF.—Assist Surg W Arden, from 5th Drag Grds, to be Staff- 
Surg of the Sec Class, v Allen, app to the 17th Ft; Acting Assist Surg J McGri- 
gor Laing to be Assist Staff-Surg, v Wyatt, app to 5th Drag Grds. 

We have much pleasure in stating that Major General Lord Frederick Fitz- 
clarence, GC H, Lieut Governor of ) Newenthons. will have the colonelcy of the 





«36th —— (Herefordshire), vacant by the demise of General Sir R H Sheaffe, 


Bart.—London erening paper, 25th ult. 

Major General Willian G@ Power, C B and K H, 51 years’ service, has had 
conferred on him the service pension of £120. He served in Spain, Portugal, 
and France, from 14th October, 1808, to 4th June, 1814, including the battle of 
Talavera, the sieges of Ciudad Rodrivo (wounded), and Badajoz, capture of 
French works at Almaraz, reduction of forts at, and battle of Salamanca, siege of 
Burgos (wounded), siege of San Sebastian, from 11th July to 8th September, 
1813 ; passage of the Bidassoa, the Nive, and the Adour, and the investment of 
Bayonne. Col. Power led the reserve to the support of the assaulting party of 
Fort La Picuriana during the last siege of Badajoz, and the command surrendered 
to him personally. He has received the silver war medal with nine clasps. 

Lieut-Col Hay, 6th Dragoon Guards, is about to retire from the Service, after a 
period of upwards of 42 years in the army. 


Navy. 


Tue ComMAND ON THE Sours East Coast oF AMERICA.—Hear Admiral 
William Wilmott Henderson, C B, K H, has been appointed to relieve Rear Ad- 
miral Reyuolds, © B, in the command in chief of the south east coast of America 
station. Admiral Henderson, went to sea in 1799, with Earl St. Vincent as his 

atron, and the famous Sir W. Domett as his captain. He was in the battle of 
Trafalgar, was promoted to the rank of commander for his gallantry with Sir 
James Gordon in the action off Lissa ; was posted in 1815; was ashore from 1816 
to 1837, and as a captain commanded after that time the Edinburgh, 72, at Acre, 
and the Victory, ordinary guardship at Portsmnuuth. His sea services extend over 
period of 24 years 

Tue ApMIRAL’s GooD Sexvick PENSION.—The service pension of £300 
per annum, vacant by the death of Admiral Talbot, has been conferred by Sir F. 
Bating on Vice-Admiral of the White Thomas Brown, an officer who, although 
without the decoration of even a K.H., has seen some very distinguished service 
in the course of his 60 years’ career in the navy, for 40 of which he was employed 
afloat. He was flag captain to Sir Josias Rowley, in the Mediterranean. 

Tue Captary's Goop-SERVICE PENsion,—Captain Frederick Thomas Michell 
has received at the hands of Sir F. Baring the good service pension of £150 — 











annum, relinquished by Sir John Ross, on promotion to the flag. He, two, has 
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served with distinction in the wer, was wounded eight times, and had 23 years’ 
afloa: service im ull grades. 

Nava AtpE-pe-Camr To THE Queen.—Coptain Frederick W illiam Beechey, 

F R35, has received the ye gg of naval aide-de-camp wo the Queen, 
vice Stirling, promoted to Captain Beechey has served afloat since his 
first entry into the Navy, in 1806, for about 35 years, chiefly in active expeditions 
and surveying operations, Some of these are of public interest. As Lieutenant, 
Mr. Beechey was appointed, Jan. 14, 1818, to the T'rent, hired brig, Lieut-Com- 
mander, now Sir John Franklin, whom he accompanied in a northern expedition 
under Capt David Buchan ; Jan. 22, 1819, to the Hecla, s\oop, Lieut-Commander 
W E Parry, in which he penetrated to long. 113 deg. 54 min. 43 sec W. within 
the Arctic Circle, and received in consequence a Parliamentary reward of £200, 
and Jao. 23. 1821, to the Adventure, sloop, Capt W W Smyth. - On Nov. 5 foliow- 
ing, having been appointed inconjunction with his brother, Mr. H. W. Beechey, to 
co-operate with the last named vessel in conducting overland a survey of the north 
coast of Africa, he set out from Tripoli fur that parpose. The results of his re- 
searches, which extend as far eastward as Derna, and lasted until July 25, 1822, 
have been fully detailed by Captain Beechey in his “ Proceedings of the Expedi- 
tion.’ He was advanced to the rank of commander, Jan. 25, 1822; and on the 
7th of January, 1825, received an eppointment to the Blossom, 24, filting at Wool- 
wich for a voyage of discovery, vid Cape Horn, to Bebring’s Strait, there to act in 
concert with the conte aneous and differently directed expeditions of Captains 
Franklio and Parry in their efforts to ascertain the existence of a north-west pas- 
sage. During the three years and a half of Captain Beechey’s absence from Eng- 
land he took formal possession in the Pacific of the islands called Gambier’s 
Group ; discovered five others, to which he gave the names of Barrow, Cockburn, 
Byam Martin. Croker, and Melville; passed Behring's Strait, and penetrated, in 
August, 1826, to a nt northward of Icy Cape, whence the Blossom’s barge, 
under Mr Thomas EB , the master, reached lat. 71 degs. 23 min, 31 sec. N., and 
long. 156 deg. 21 min. 30 sec. W.,, only 146 miles from the extreme of Franklin's ex- 
ploration in his progress westward from the Mackenzie River ; afterwards examin- 
ed the sea eastward of Loo-choo, where he re-discovered the Yslas del Arzobispo, 
and, on ayain visiting the frozen regions in the summer of 1827, eatered for the first 
time a spacious onl important haven to the south eastward of Cape Prince of 
Wales, leading into a secure inner harbour. wel! adapted for repairing ships, to 
which he respectively assigned the names of Port Clarence and Grantly Harbour, 
The Blossam at length, r traversing 73,000 mi'es, and rendering the most es- 
sential service to the science of navigation, arrived at Spithead in September, 
1823. She was paidoff at Woolwich the 12th October following. Captain 
Beechey, who had been advanced to post rank, May 8, 1827, has published a his- 
tory of the proceedings to which we have alluded. 

PromotTions.—Commander A W Thomas to the rank of captain on the retired 
list of 1840.—Lieut Maguire, First Lieut of the Herald, 22, surveying vessel, dur- 
ing her arduous voyage to Behring’s Straiis,to the rank of Commander.—Mr 
Charles Fajrholme, mate of the Hogue, 60, serew-ship, to the rank of lieutenant, 
and tothe Trafalgar, 120, at Spithead. 

APPOINTMENTS.—In consequence of the very serious illness of his wife, Cap 
tain the Hon. Montague Stopford has been permitted to retire from the command 
of the T'vafulgar, 120. at Portsmouth, for a short period, and Captain Greville, 
jate flag-captain at Sheerness, has been appointed to the temporary command.—To 
the Styx, steam sloop, at Devonport, Commander W K Hall, to command; Lt 
W E A Gordon ; Paywaster,$ L Giles—Drc. George Barn, surgeon to the tem- 
porary hospital at Lisbon —Lieut John N.Norman to the 7'rafalgar, 12) at Sheer- 
ness.—The Rev. Edward S. Phelps, B.A., chaplain of Britannia, 120, has been 
appointed to the chaplaincy of Portsmouth dockyard, vice Morgan, retired after 
49 years service.—The Rev A Watson, B.A., chaplain of the Vengeance, 84, at 
Portsmouth, to the Britannia, 120, ordinary guard-ship, at Portsmouth.—The 
Rev Join W Russell, late chaplain of the Ca/edonia, 120, paid off at Devonport, 
to the Vengeance, 84, at Spithead. The Rev C L Bell, B.A., to the Trafalgar, 
120, at Spithead, vice the Rev David Carson resigned.—Comm Thomas Mitchell 
to the Persian, 12, at Halifax, v Bulman, invalided. 

The Centaur, 6, paddle-wheel steam-frigate, of 540 horse power, has been com- 
missioned at Portsmouth to serve as the flag-ship of Rear-Admiral Henderson, ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief on the south east coast of America station. The fol- 
lowing officers have been appointed to her—Capt Edward St. L Cannon to com- 
mand; Commander R Jenner; Lts A F Webster, T M S Pasley and H Boys; 
Chaplain, J L Balleine; Purser W Brydon; Surgeou, C R Brien; Admiral’s 
>ecretary, Arthur Jones, 

The Gorgon, 6, paddlewheel steam-sloop of 320-horse power, Commander 
James A Paynter, is ordered home from the Pacific station ; and the Reynard, 8, 
—_ w-sloop, Commander Peter Cracrofi, from the East India station, to be paid 
off, 


SALE oF Her Masesty’sSTEAMERS ON THE Lakes oF CANADA.—-Offers hav- 
ing been made to the authorities to purchase her Majesty's two steamers Chero- 
kee, 752 tons, and 200-horse power, and Minos, 400 tons, and 90-horse power, now 
out of commission on the Lakes of Canada, the Admiralty have ordered them to 
be sold, the Cherokee for £4000, avd the Minos for £1200—United Service Ga- 


@vituary. 


Marseat Sesastians.—Death has yet further diminished the liv- 


ing souvenirs of Napoleon. In consequence of the recent demise of Mar- 


shal Sebastiani, we are reminded of the rapid disappearance of those 
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and a tale that is told, Remembering these things, ii is impossible to 
—_ without emotion the departure of such men as Marshal Sebasti- 
an 


of his precarious state last Thursday. He expired on the 18th, at Hornby, in the | 
82d year of his age. Itis a village 9 miles from Lancaster, and had been his re- 


(Wellington, 


Rev. John Lingard was an unknown and retiring priest at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


tional mind and ways of thought of the Christian Anglo Saxons, we should have 
no hesitation in referring the inquirer to these pages ; and the Atheneum justly ob- 
serves, “Of the monastic institutions Dr. Lingard has written in a spirit of candour 
and fairness ; he points out the abuses 10 which such communities are liable, and 
does not conceal the fact that such abuses frequently prevailed.”” This work was 
but the pilot balloon sent forth to test the current of public taste, and finding that 
an impartial and liberal-minded priest, without a compromise of any principle, 
could count on a cordial popularity, he boldly conceived the design of his History 
of England, of which the first volume appeared in 1819 (Ladgate-hill). It were 
perfectly superfluous to speak of its merits at this time of day. We may, how- 
ever, mention that the writer visited the Vatican Library in the course of various 
and laborious researches, and that the Stuart records in Rome were open to his 
inspection. Though entitled, from his acknowledged learning and piety, to the de- 
ferential regard of the Papal Court, he neither flattered its pretensions nor valued 
its favours—content with consciousness of truthful service to the cause of religion. 
He had a positive aversion for a priccibons of pomp and pageantry, as may be 
surmised from his writings ; and all who enjeyed his acquaintanceship were aware 
of the genuine modesty and at the same time manly independence of his character. 
Various publications have issued in a pamphlet form from his pen, but we wish to 
direct the attention of his co-religionists to a work which his death permits an- 
nouncing as his own, We mean an English version of the New Testament, pub- 
lished anonymously by Dolman, in 1836, and which for accuracy. terseness, and 
truth, is far preferable to the very defective translation of Douay.—Globe. 


M. Daauerre.—We recorded last week the death of this artist, whose name 
suggests its own connexion with one of the remarkable discoveries of the age. M. 
Daguerre, who has died at Brie, a village near Paris, was distinguished early in 
life as a scene-painter at the Parisian theatres. Later he set up his dioramas of 
churches, Alpine scenery, &c. in the Regent's Park. These pictures, as many of 
our readers will remember, were remarkable for the almost magical illusion pro- 
duced by the arrangement of their lights and shadows. Afterwards, he succeeded 
in fixing the images of the camera obscura; thus helping to originate a new art,—and 
connecting, as we have said, his name with an important incident in the history of 
science. 

Mr. Quituinan.—Our obituary, a fortnight since, recorded the death of 
Edward Quillinan, Esq., son-in-law of the late poet laureate, a gentleman of great 
worth and many accomplishments, whose deata is most deeply lamented by his 
friends. Mr. Quillinan was a cavalry officer in early life, and married a daughter 
of the late Sir Egerton Brydges, who lost her life bya melancholy accident in 1822. 
He subsequently married the only daughter of the late Mr. Wordsworth, whom 
he also lost abuut four years ago. Mr. Quillinan was an accomplised scholar, more 
especially in Portuguese literature, and was a critical writer of no mean ability. 
Precision of style and pungency of remark, wholly untinctured by ill natnre, cha- 
racterized the compositions which he now and then contributed to the periodical 
press. He had for many years past taken up his abode in the beautiful valley be- 
tween Ambleside and Rydal, near the residence of the late Mr. Wordsworth, in 
whose recently published biography will be found frequent and honourable men- 
tion of his name. His death, which took place after a severe illness of only a few 
days’ duration, has renewed the gloom whieh the death of his father-in-law, little 
more than a year ago, cast over the district. His remains were to be interred to- 
day in Grassmere-churchyard, in that romantic and grief-hallowed spot where re- 
pose the remains of Mr. Wordsworth and his daughter. 

GeneRAL Sir R. SHeaAFFE.—We have to announce the death of General Sir 
Roger Sheaffe, Bart., Colonel of the 36th Regiment, a = veteran of not less 
than seventy three years’ service in the army. This officer was employed in the 
Baltic, on board the fleet under Lord Nelson, and subsequently during the war in 
America, in which he distinguished himself in a prominent manner, and was creat- 
ed a baronetin consequence, His death took place in Ediuburgh, at the advanc- 
ed age of ninety years. 

DeEaTH OF THE GOVERNOR OF ToBAGO.—The Tobago papers received by the 
steamer on Saturday, announce the sudden death of his Excelleney D. R. Ross, 
Esq., Lieutenant-Governor of that Colony, occasioned by his being precipitated 





great warriors who were the paladins of the modern Charlemagne. It | with his horse and gig f:om the side of the road intoa ravine about thirty feet deep, 
would be idle, however, to regret the departure at a ripe old age of | while returning with b 


men whose destinies have been fully accomplished. All that the jour- 
nalist has to do is to record each successive dissolution. It may like- 
wise be permitted to him to revert incidentally, as it were, in the pub- 
lication of this intermitent obituary of the illustrious, to those epochs 
of glory where the veterans first distinguished themselves as striplings 
on the field of battle, or as subordinates in the cabinets of diplomacy. 
In both capacities Marshal Sebastiani rendered himself remarkable.— 
He was a captain of no mean acquirements, even in the midst of those 
extraordinary soldiers whose military genius was only eclipsed by that 
of their Emperor. He was entrusted with the responsibilities of a very 
memorable and embarrassing embassy at a time when the smallest short- 
coming would have been detected by the lynx-like vigilance of the 
Prince of Benevento. He was a debater of no ordinary intelligence. at 
a period when the fate of France was in a great measure dependent 


upon the discussions of her Legislature. He was an administrator of Lady Mackworth, relict of the !ate Sir Digby Mackworth, Bart., in her 85th year. 


recognised eminence under circumstances bewildering to the wiliest 
conductors of the duties of government. Everywhere, moreover, the 
deceased revealed the same pertinacious industry, the same dauntless 
self-possession, the same uatiring patriotism, the same faithfulness in 
carrying out the ordinances of the National Constitution. Marshal Se- 


bastiani was the servant of his country as much under the régime of 


the Empire as he was, subsequently, under the influences of the Resto- 
ration, or under those stormier ones of the July Revolution. He re- 
vealed only increasing capacities accordingly as his career manifested 
its development. As far back as the memorable 18th Brumaire his va- 
lour and devotion were recognised by General Bonaparte, and the ap- 


preciation in which the young officer was regarded by the First Consul 


was very speedily manifested towards him by that illustrious chieftain. 


Afterwards, when the imperial crown had been assumed by Napoleon, is rusticating, and we do not therefore care to do more than congratulate Max 
Sebastiani was selected by him to undertake the carrying out of that | Maretzek on his success, and advise all musical friends detained in town, to pass 
difficult task with which the victory of Austerlitz was followed up with | their evenings with him. 


so much promptitude—we mean the consolidation of an amicable alli- 


ance between the Sublime Porte and the Imperial Government—an al- 


liance happi i i “ 
stantinop pily ‘ea taietesisal ter dla Cee en matchless contralto Alboni. By way of introducing her to the notice of readers, 


to his loyalty and civiem may be very readily appreciated when it is we cut from a London paper of the 14th ult. the following article, in reference 
remembered that it was among the objects of Napoleon by that means | t her reappearance at the Queen's Theatre. 
to — the passage of British vessels up the channel of the Darda- 
nelles. 


Successful on the field and in the audience chambers of the Sultan 


Sebastiani was afterwards not less so in the tribune and in the cabinet, | memorable performances of Jenuy Lind. 
His merits as an orator, and his general reputation as a civilian, caus- : : 
ed him, in 1817, to be chosen by the electors of Aisne to fill the place | ‘?4" seven years ago that a young girl of 17 attracted the attention of Rossini at 
vacated by the death of General Foy asa member of the Constitutional | Blogs. The celebrated maestro, struck with the singular beauty of her voice and 
Opposition. Subsequently, the authori ty acquired by him within the its extraordinary compass, took an immediate interest in Alboni, and devoted 
walls of the Parliament, opened up to him a passage ‘ato the councils 
of the Administration. On the morrow, as it were, of the July Re- 
volution, he was intrusted with the conduct of the external politics of | prized, and can only be accounted for 


the country, and in the discharge of his Ministerial duties, it is wel 
known that his sagacious forethought, his un 
ar 


his ever-ready intelligence obtained for M shal Sebastiani the friend 


ship of his S overeign. Inthe midst, however, of his many political more, she is the last of a glorious race, the last legitimate sin er of the real Italian 
successes, the soldier-statesman appears t i : “ style, now on the point of dissolution. The decay of the Italian school of singing 
disease productive of such polgpess and oaniieal eens cee tanpe- | 
citate him from mixin longer in the labours of public life. With com- ' history of Italian opera. ‘The last great genius, the last great composer, of Italy 

a rmission this same malady seems, moreover, 
to have afflicted him more or less incessantly up to the moment of his | orous imitator,in whom every thing was found but the “divine fire.” Rossini, dis- 
Insomuch that it is would have been cruelty for even his | gusted at the : , 
friends to lament a demise which at length put an end and composed French operas. He altered his style entirely, and gave the death- 


paratively very little 


dissolution, 
most intimate 
to his sufferin 


mt! his departure, as already observed, France has lost another should have cherished him as their only hope. To Rossini, Bellini, and Donizetti, 
of the few remaining Lieutenants of Napoleon. Six Marshals are now 
vishabl ‘. of that long and glorious catalogue inscribed im- 
4 8 y on the tablets of history. Soult is one, Gerard another, | less, Verdi has his merits—viz., occasional facility of tune, considerable energy, 


alone surviving, out 


eille another, Marmont another, Excelmans another. and last but no 
oe interesting of them all, Jerome Bonaparte, the only one of Napo 
eon’s immediate family still living, his youngest brother, udtimus Ro 
—_ Gradually as the list diminishes we shall have passed be 
= the limits of that age of greatness which witnessed 80 many mira 
cles of glory, and shall retain no longer amongst us those living illus 
trations of it which have hitherto been regarded with so much interest 


ielding application, and 


is servant from a Public Ball given at the Court-house, on 
Friday, the 27th ult.,in honour of the Queen’s coronation. “His Excellency,” 
states The Chronicle, “ was precipitated to the bottom, without any intervening ob- 
stacle to break his fall, and fell on one of the large stones at the bottom of the pre- 
cipice, where he received such an injury in his head as to cause instantaneous 
death.” Strange to say, horse, gig. and servant escaped uninjured. The honour. 
able Henry Yates, senior member of Council, was sworn in as President of the Co- 
lony.— Kingston Morning Journal. 


In Paris, suddenly, on the 16th ult.. Bache McEvers, Esq. of this city, well- 
known and highly respected in the commercial community.—In Paris, Edward 
Post, Esq. of New York.—At Southall, Middlesex. C Hadaway, Commander, RN. 
—At Rankeilour house, Fifeshire, D M Makgill Crichton, Esq. of Rankeilour.— 
At Glasgow, Charles Hugh James, Esq, late of the 39th Regiment.—At his resi- 
dence, the Hill Court, near Ross, in Herefordshire, Kingsmill Evans, Esq., for- 
merly Captain in the Grenadier Guards, aged 57.—Francis Newman Rogers, Esq., 
QC, Bencher of the Inner Temple and Recorder of Exeter.—The Dowager 


—At Lake Corbeau, Canada, on June 11, at the patriarchal age of 100 years, 3 
months and 17 days, Mrs. Charlotta Pothier, relict of the late Sir Charles Gilbert. 
Her mind was strong and vigorous till the day of her death. She leaves a family 
composed of 12 children, 72 grand-children, 84 great grand-children, 30 rear great 
grand-children, and 5 children of the last ones ; 4 nephews, 27 grand-nephews, 65 
— grand-nephews,60 rear great-grand-nephews,and 100 children of the last ones. 

he had seen her fifth generation.—Henry H G Fazakerley. Esq., of Fazakerley- 
house, Lancashire, aged 20.--At Bedgbury-park, Kent, Louisa, Viscountess Be- 
resford Lieut E Luscombe, R.N. 


PRusic. 


The Italian Opera at Castle Garden flourishes ; but our regular musical critic 





Whispers are heard of great things for the next winter season here—such as 
pending treaties wiih the leading members of the Havannah Company, and with the 


The return of Alboni, in her favourite part of Cenerentola on Saturday night, 
was equally a pleasure to the audience and a triumph for the singer. The house 
» | was crowded to suffocation, and the enthusiasm of the public recalled the most 


The career of Alboni, though short, has been remarkable. It is scarcely more 


considerable time and pains in giving her advice, which the result has shown to 
have been invaluable. The idle and apathetic nature of Rossini is well accredit- 
ed. His attentions to his youthful oe were, therefore, the more to be 
y the probability of his foreseeing, in her 

1 | person, a new and a great representative of many of his most admirable creations. 
he sequel justified his anticipations; not only has Alboni proved herself a per- 
fect executant of some of the most striking parts in Rossini’s operas, but, what is 


is traceable to several causes. the chief of which, unhappily, is the dearth of 
composers, which has made the last quarter of a century the most barren in the 


was Rossini. Bellini was a plaintive echo of his saddest strains—Denizetti a vig- 
wing apathy for his works in the land of his birth, ‘went to Paris 
blow to the true Italian school. This was his revenge for the neglect of those who 
succeeded Verdi, Verdi exhibits all the worst faults of his predecessors, exag- 
gerated one-hundred fold, with none of the yenius of Rossini, little of the tender- 
ness of Bellini, and less of the facility and swvoire faire of Donizetti. Neverthe. 
t | and a dramatic fire that cannot be denied. But these are not enough to sustain a 


. | tottering edifice, rapidly crumbling intothe dust. The Italian school has seen its 
best days; its decline is near at hand; and itis doubtful whether anything can 


When these men shall have followed their renowned compatriots to the | was nevertheless persuaded that she was not in her = 
‘ the human evidences of the imperial power of | mere tones of her voice held the crowd in the spell their sphere. While the 
effaced, and we shall be enabled only to peruse | the “ Brindisi’ was cheered, the “ [a questa semplice” sophie and ms] 


r denied her to be in her own peculiar way incomparable, Al 
the records of his pomp and puissance, as a dream that has vanished | ¢°0 1 te what she felt internally » Been meme sg ‘Albost aa Nag had hn n 


on, ont withers Sosincing ber Loggers g Ag om she 
e ind of music—the modern dramatic, and, when few ex h : 

, or to record their names in the obituary without pronouncing over | happen, appeared sudderly before a Parisian audience ey . Pn my of th going to 
their graves some words of respectful commemoration.— London paper. | Opera, as Fides, iu Meyerbeer'’s opera of the Prophé 


~ i amy ren the public when the announcement was first published may be easily imnaei 
Dr. Lincarp.—Our readers were prepared for this event by a short intimation | © Alboni, the contralto—the calm Alsace, the livel Orsini, dhe ianpertas “tie 


ly, in se- 
an to study another 


e Grand 
The astonishment of 


Malcolm—Alboni, the cantatrice par excell who had never given any indica. 





sidence for the latter half of his unobtrusive and valuable career. Born in 1769 | 40" of dramatic power, was going to attempt Fides, the most arduous part in the 
—a year that gave the world so many distinguished men in other walks uf life | most difficult opera of the most exacting and restless of composers! Absurd!’ 

Wapato. and Walter Scott are but a few of the more obvious)— | This was the unanimous sentiment, which, however, was unconditionally reversed 
he was early sent from his native Lancashire to the seminary of Douay, noticeable after the first performance, one of the most memorable events in the archives of 
for having supplied the English Roman Catholic version of the Scripture in use the Grand Opera. Previonsly, however, Alboni, not trusting wholly to her esti- 
(so far as its use is permitted) among our fellow-Christians of that creed. The mate of her own nowers, had been diligently practisiag in Belgium. Her Leono- 


re in La Favorite, and other characters in the grand operas of the Académie, 


when, in 1806, he issued from the local press of that town bis History of the An- created a furore at Aueet Liege, Ghent, and Brussels; and by this means she 
glo-Sa.con Church—a work which, we hesitate not to assert, was the first and | & quired a command of the } i “ 

most efficient effort to attract popular attention towards the ecclesiastical glories of | ©8t critics to pronounce her accent irreproachable. Whether in partially aband- 
our Saxon forefathers, which are now familar objects of study and speculation. If | °9ing that particular school of which she was the ag ornament, Alboni will 
we were asked from what source one could obtain the greatest insight into the na- | ®4d to her reputation in the end has yet to be estab 


rench language in singing which induced the sever. 


ished. That she has quadra- 
pled her professional emoluments, and materially shortened the road to compe- 
tence and fortune, is unquestionable ; but this can interest herself alone: the mu- 
sical public of Europe has nothing whatever to do with it. One thin speaks in her 
favour. At the Grand Opera of Paris, where Alboni is engaged four months in 
the year to play French parts exclusively, she has sustain the falling fortunes 
of the theatre, and her name is the only sure means of attracting the public and 
ensuring good recipts. 

Meanwhile it is gratifying to know that, while Alboni has succeeded in attain- 
ing the highest position as an exponent of Freuch dramatic opera, while she has 
undergone the trying ordeal of Meyerbeer, Halévy, and Auber, she comes back 
again to the school in which she was tutored and brought up with a voice unim- 
paired in every respect. This must be traced to that unfailing method of training 
and employing the voice—the Italian method—of which she possesses the secret, 
and which she has known to employ to such good purpose. Alboni always sings 
—in French opera no less than Italian ; she never forces her voice, never strains 
to reach what her natural register does not place at her disposal. Hence the un- 
varyiag freshness, strength, and mellow ripeness of an organ, in many respects 
unrivalled. No part better than Cenerentola serves to display the various gifts 
of Alboni to advantage. In the first scene, where, while her more favoured sis- 
ters are employed in discussing the artifices of costume, Cenerentola prepares 
their coffee at the fireside, the quaint romance, ** Una volta cera un Re,” brings 
out low notes, as sweet and rich as the softest tones from the horn. Nothing can 
be more prepossessing than the simplicity with which Alboni says, rather than 
signs, this unpretending melody. In the cabelleta of the duet with Ramiro her 
flexibility is first denoted, while the infantine archness with which she addresses 
her unknown companion, in the words— 

“ Deh seusate, perdonate 

‘“‘ Alla mia semplicita’’— 

has acharm that is irresistible. The last scene of the first act, where Cenerentola 
appears veiled, as an unknown guest at the Prince’s ball, offers an example of the 
florid ornamented Jargo, in the pure Italian style, unexampled for breadth and 
dignity, combined with grace of style. In the delivery of such phrases, it must 
be adinitted, Alboni stands without a competitor, The second act is chiefly dis- 
tinguished for the celebrated adagio, “ Nacqui all’aflanno,” and the brilliant 
rondo, with variations, “ Non piu mesta,” which terminates the opera. Alboni’s 
execution of these movements realises the beau ideal of the vocal art. When we 
hear her pour forth; with a wealth of tone and a style of phrasing, which, lavish in 
graceful ornament, is the essence of artistic finish, the large and flowing melody 
of the adagio, we cannot but lament that such a simple and expressive style of 
writing should be hopelessly on the wane, and that a voice and method like Al- 
boni’s should be exhibited—to satisfy the eternal craving for novelty, to which the 
diverse transformations in the forms of art are attributable—in performances, per- 
haps, more vehemently exciting, but assuredly less natural and pure. The rondo; 
“Non piu mesta,” in the hands of Alboni, as a feat of mechanical execution, has 
never been surpassed, if indeed equalled. It is not merely the faultless correct- 
ness with which the scales, intervals, and divisions are taken, nor the roundness 
and satisfactory aplomb of each particular note, nor the fluent ease with which the 
rapid melody flows from the lips of the songstress, that calls fur admiration; but 
more than all, a certain unconsciousness of the effect she is producing, a child- 
like innocence that plays upon her features while in the act of accomplishing the 
most extraordinary fours de force, and which, while it would plead successfull 
for a multitude of errors, exercises an indescribable influenee when allied to suc 
absolute perfection. 

The reception of Alboni was such as is only accorded to the most favoured ar- 
tists. The first tones of her voice in the romance, “ Una volta c’era un Re,” fell 
upon the ear like some cherished melody of early days, and at once aroused the 
feelings of the audience. After the florid cabaletta of the duet she was unani- 
mously recalled, The grand largo di bravura of the first finale, * Sprezzo quei 
don che versa,” was encored with acclamations. The enthusiasm created by the 
**Non piu mesta’’ and the preceding adagio we shall not attempt to paint. The 
encore and the double recal were but commonplace matters when compared with 
the breathless interest and the suppressed murmurs of delight which accompanied 
its execution from beginning to ms Suffice it, Alboni never more triumphantly 
sustained her reputation as one of the greatest singers of the age, aud, in ler own 
especial style, the geeatest. 


Drama. 


Burton’s Company at Nipto’s.—The novelty of the week has been the pro- 
duction of that very lively, semi-farcical comedietta, “ Sweethearts and Wives.” 
Simple and perhaps not over-new as its plot may be, there is a neatness of com 
struction about it, a probability in its incidents, and a happy dovetailing of ad 
scenes one into another, which combine to make it a very agreeable piece to wit- 
ness, independently of the engrossing part of Billy Lackaday, which of course con- 
stitutes iis main attraction. It forms in fact a most pleasant contrast to that mass 
of nauseous absurdity, “the Toodl!es,” in seeing which we cannot contain our in- 
dignation at so rich a comic actor as Burton being marred by such dull sur- 
roundings. 
As a whole, “ Sweethearts and Wives” is fairly played, though we miss Mr. 
Lester and even Mr. Jordan in their legitimate parts of gentlemen lovers. Mr. 
Pardey takes great pains with Admiral Franklin, and avoiding the too common 
fault of over-doing the irascible, deserves much commendation. On Mr. Burton's 
Billy Lackaday a whole column of laudation might be written. Itis droll exceed 
ingly, made up with the skill of an experienced artist, and abounding in impulsive 
touches of the most grotesque humour. Watch him also as closely as you m1y, 
he has the gift of tenacity of character: we mean that he never lets go his part— 
from his first entrance to his final exit, itis sustained in look and manner, whether 
he be active or passive. This excellence Mr. Burton shares with all who are 
worthy the name of actors; and it is really surprising that the great mass of the 
profession—men who adupt and caricature the petty peculiarities of their i 
riors—are so heediess of this essential point. So far as aiding in the illusion 0 
the scene goes, nine-tenths of those behind the foot-lights might as well be before 
them, except at the moment when they deliver the text set down for them, after 
which they quietly turn the tables upon the house, and become in their turn spec- 
tators, until again called upon for a speech or a remark. We regret to say that 
the ladies as well as the gentlemen are obnoxious to this remark. . 
Miss Weston, un Thursday evening, did ample justice to the pretty little parto 
Eugenia, the lady servant girl. She has improved lately, and is making evident 
efforts to overcome the tendency to allow her voice to degenerate into a whine, 
which we believe has been mainly brought about by her constant appearance a 
trashy sentimental characters. She wants a somewhat closer and more fixe 
attention to the business of the stage, a trifle more animation, end a Saino 
to be pathetic without being doleful. Time and use will bring these changes; 
and with these she bids fair to become an ornament to her profession, in that line, 
which, if not the greatest, is the most popular.—Mrs. John Sefton was very accept- 
able to the house, as Miss Laura, the Admiral’s niece, She is always up to her 
part.—Mrs. Rea, as Susan, afforded an instance of the trath, which we penny 
g of actors and actresses—viz., that the eyes an 


der open than these gentlemen and ladies will 
o the small 


try to drill into the understaudin 
ears of the public are much wi 
credit. Mrs. Rea threw an unusual amount of spirit and effect int 
opportunities allowed her ; and was rewarded by the fairly-earned and wenger 
able applause of the house. Those who remain, all their theatrical lives, . on 
back-ground of the stage have generally themselves to thank for what they a 
the injustice of the public or the critics. We have heard that they console the 


selves by holding both in sovereign contempt, 





ing at 
Tur MARSHALL BENEFIT.—Do yourselves the pleasure, readers, ef looking 


the advertisement of the most varied entertainment, that was probably sgh 
up; and which takes place, morning, noon, and night, of Tuesday next, t ane 
inst. Opera, play, and ballet, English, French, and German pre ent a 
dancing, and fireworks—who cannot find something exactly suited to wf so 
taste, and exactly chiming in, as to time, with his or her _— # of 
monster programme is really a curiosity ; nor should we forget to addt 





restore it. Cen est jini. There are no composers, no orchestras, no chorus, no 


ni, but even she 








. | Tepresentative of Arsace, Malcolm, Tancredi, and a host of other characters, she 





librettists in rey The tame ga ony the last of Italian singers is Marietta Albo- | 
nas been compelled to succumb to the capricious changes of | oe : +h: incts 9 
-} taste. Acknowledged the finest contralto singer of her day, the only component such a crowd as Tuesday next will gather within the ample preci 


; ce on 
Great Wizard of the North is to make his first bow to a New te SE ee 
this occasion. We doubt if he has ever exhibited his accomplishmen 
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Garden 
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"Notices of New Works. 





Some PassaGes In THE Lire or Mrs. MARGARET MAITLAND.— 
Written by Herself. New York. 1851. Appleton. This fictitious 
autobiography belongs to the class of religious novels; and may be read 
with considerable pleasure and advantage, albeit the genws is not par- 
ticularly to our taste. We prefer—in the interests of Art—that the 
fields of the moralist and the novelist should be kept more distinctly 
asunder, though by no means desirous to interdict the latter from an 
occasional visit to the grounds of his more sedate neighbour. Mre. 
Maitland writes with much sweetness and grace; exhibits a fair in- 
sight into the mysteries of the human heart; and if her characters are 
not strongly marked, they are clearly defined. Some of them, indeed, 
win their way to our affections, which advance to greet them as though 
they were old acquaintances, once known in some antique manse 
or parsonage. Possibly, an objection might be raised against an ocea- 
sional want of feminine feeling and tenderness, as though the exqul- 
site graces of delicacy and love had been too tightly compressed by the 
laces and stays of an overstrained morality. We must protest also 
against the too frequent sprinkling of Scotticisms and obsolete phrases, 
for although Mrs. Margaret uses no more than might be supposed to 
fall from the mouth of an old-fashioned provincial Lady, yet she pets 
what she uses too much—“ blythe” and “forby” are scattered over 
half the pages, in strange connection. The good dame, in short, ap- 
pears to know but little of her adopted tongue, and her disguise in this 
respect is thinner than gossamer. 

A Boox or Devotions AND Sermons. By the Rev. G. Macdon- 
nell. Montreal. 1851. Armour & Ramsay. We notice this little book 
for two reasons—in the first place, it is written and published in Brit- 
ish North America, whence we could wish more frequent signs of liv- 
ing authorship; and in the second place, it is chiefly designed for the 
use of mariners, a class whose religious, moral, and material comforts 
stand sadly in need of public and private care. Daily prayers for a 
month, with some for special occasions, and a collection of fifteen ser- 
mons, make up the contents; and we can only hope that this small ad- 
dition to Christian literature may be productive of much benefit.— 
Messrs. Carter & Brothers of New York have the work for sale. 

GRAHAM’s PHILADELPHIA MAGAZINE. .Vew York. Dewitt. Snarl 
and sneer, as some of our English reviewers may, at American verse, 
there is some very good fugitive poetry scattered up and down the 
American Magazines that come before us—an exceedingly rare article, 
we must honestly say, in our London batch. At the same time it is 
right to add that the best of the latter decline inserting versified trash, 
not eking out a specified quantity, irrespective of its character.— 
Graham for the present month has no fewer than four contributions 
which seem to call for a word of notice. Stoddard leads off with a com- 
position called ‘‘ The Witch’s Whelp,” descriptive of Sycorax and his 
dam, but not altogether worthy of his (Stoddard’s) muse. The bulk of 
it is in blank verse, sufficiently powerful and terse, but this is prefaced 
by a lame attempt at English hexameters, after the Latin model. We 
shall take every reasonable opportunity of protesting against this de- 
secration of the English tongue, of which we hold those poets to be 
guilty who contort and strain it to fit such a Procrustean bed; and 
we exceedingly rejoice that young Stoddard has broken down in the ef- 
fort. Let him avoid it henceforth; studying Chinese puzzles would be 

as good an exercise for tie genius which his writings betray. 


We quote the following delicious poem by Mr. George H. Boker, 
though rather long for our columns. It is very charming, and may be 


hailed especially, as in contrast with that smart, pert, antithetical 
style, now so much in vogue ; 


THE RIVER AND THE MAIDEN. 


From the sunset flows the river, 
Melting all its waves in one ; 

Nota ripple, not a quiver 

On the flaming water, ever 
Poured from the descending sun : 


Seeming like a pathway lately 
Radiant with an angel's tread ; 

And yon vesse], moving stately, 

Is the heavenly one sedately 
Walking with his wings outspread. 


What a quiet! Through the branches 
Silently the orioles skip ; 

Not again the fish-hawk launches ; 

Silently his plumes he stanches, 
Silently the sedges drip. 


Other sights, and loud commotion, 

Fill this tranquil stream by day ; 
With a solemn swaying motion, 
Wave-worn ships forsake the ocean, 

Bound from countries leagues away ; 


Oderous with their eastern spices, 
Rich with gems of the Brazils, 

Persian silks of quaint devices, 

Nameless things of wondrous prices, 
Luscious wines from Spanish hills ; 


Furs from the sly ermine riven, 
Ingots of Peruvian mould, 

Where the deadly tropic levin 

Crashes from the blazing heaven, 
Piercing earth with veins of gold. 


But amid the sacred quiet 

Of this gentle evening-time, 
Toil and sin have ceased their riot; 
One might judge the awful fiat 

Were removed from Adam’s crime, 


Holiest eve, thy light discloses 

Holiest things; for through the shades 
Mark I where my love reposes, 
Sitting there amid the roses 

Like a queen amid her maids. 


Through the fol‘age, green and golden, 
und her head the sunbeams dart, 
Haloing her like some saint olaen ; 
And a chapel calm is holden 
In the stillness of her heart. 


Distant, yet I guess her singing ; 
Haply some poor lay of mine, 

Loud with dram and trumpet ringing, 

Or of shameless goblets swinging, 
In the tumult of the wine. 


Wicked ballad! all unsuited 
To the genial season’s calm. 
Harsh, discordant, sin-polluted ;— 
Yet by her sweet voice transmuted 
Almost to a vesper psalu. 


See, her steps are hither bending, 
This, our Ty ting:-Place she seeks ; 

All her wealth is with her wending, 

In the lights and shadows blendin , 
Round the dimples of her cheeks 5 


In the eyes that melt at sorrow 
In the wisdom without wiles, 

In the faith that will not borrow 

From to-day fear of to-morrow, 
In a countless store of smiles; 


In the heart that cannot flutter 
For a breath of flattery, 

In the mouth that cannot utter 

Halting lie or envious mutter— 
In her simple love for me. 





Crowd yon river with your barges— 
All the navies of the main— 

Till the loaded tide enlarges, 

Till it bursts its wonted marges, 
Deluging the pleasant plain ! 

Freight them with the precious plunder 
Of the lands beyond the sea— 

Pearls that make the diver wonder, 

All the virgin silver under 
The great hills of Potosi ; 


All the real and fabled riches 
Of the haughty Persian Khan, 
All the gold that so bewitches, 
All the gorgeous broidered stitches 
Of the girls of Hindoostan, 


All the furs, the wines, the treasures, 
Were they at my bidding laid, 

Ten times doubled in their measures, 

Ten times doubled in their pleasures, 
I would rather have the maid! 


When Mr. Boker republishes his fugitive pieces, he must make some 
change in the second or fifth line of his anti-penultimate stanza, and 
keep a sharp look out lest some malicious printer’s devil, with thoughts 
running on the Bloomer costume, interpolate a line, in the last but 
one. Time, place, and subject, all invite to an additional and unmen- 
tionable rhyme with “stitches.” 

Judge Conrad contributes a pretty little bit, entitled ‘‘ The First 
Disappointment,” in which, a child is first awakened to the conviction 
that its mother’s promised ‘‘ to-morrow ” resolves itself eternally into 
‘* to-day ”’—the point and the moral being obvious.—Lastly, Mr. An- 
son G. Chester, whose name is not familiar, exhibits much promise, in 
a dozen stanzas, called “‘ A Night-waking.” They are over-crowded 
with fine imagery, tumultuously heaped up together, and wanting 
clearness, correctness, and care; but if we do not mistake, there is 
such pith and marrow in them, that the writer may safely be recom- 
mended to cultivate his gift. Our chariness in offering such advice 
may give it’some little value, which it woud not otherwise possess. 


Books Receivep. Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer, by W. R. Williams ; 
Boston: Gould.—The Gipsy Chief, by G. M. W. Reynolds: Stringer.—The 
Westminster Review for July: L. Scott § Co.—The Bankers’ Magazine for 
August; Boston: J. S. Homans.—Appleton’s Mechanic’s Magazine, No. 8: Dic- 
tionary ef Mechanics, No. 35; Appleton.—Moniteur de la Mode, No.7: Paris 
Sy New York; E. B. Strange. 

Books ADVERTISED IN Lonpon.—* History ef the Conspiracy of 
Pontiac ; and the War of the North American Tribes against the Eng- 
lish Colonies after the Conquest of Canada.” By Francis Parkman, 
Jun.—F oreign Copyright Question. Early in July will be publish- 
ed, in 8vo., Divisions [. and II. price 2s each, and Vol. I. price 5s., of 
the ‘“‘ History of the Restoration of the Monarchy in France ;” being a 
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NEWLY DISCOVERED MANUSCRIPT COMEDY 
BY ANTHONY MUNDAY. 


By the kindness of the Hon. E. M. L. Mostyn, M.P., I have in my 
hands, for publication by the Shakspeare Society, a manuscript come- 
dy entirely in the autograph of our great dramatist’s celebrated con- 
temporary Anthony Munday,—who signed his name at the end of it. 
It was found, recently, amongst the papers and evidences belonging to 
Mr. Mostyn’s family ; and I can hardly estimate too highly our obliga- 
tion to him for allowing us the unrestricted use of such a valuable re- 
lic. Munday’s reputation was so great at the period when he was a 
writer for our stage, as to lead a distinguished critic of that day to 
pronounce him the ‘ best plotter ;’—thus, for the construction of a 
dramatic story placing him above Shakspeare, Marlow, Ben Jonson, 
Greene, and other theatrical rivals. 

How far this character was deserved is another question,—which the 
discovery of the remarkable literary curiosity in my hands, will, at all 
events, enable us better to determine. 

The scene is laid in Chester and its vicinity ; the Earl, his Coun- 
tess, his daughter, his niece, Llewellen, Prince of North Wales, the 
Prince of South Wales, and the Earls of Powis, Pembrooke and Mor- 
ton being principal characters. Respecting all these no difficulty 
arises; but I want information regarding two other personages who 
figure even more prominently,—and on whom, in fact, the whole plot 
depends. I refer to two wizards, or magicians, the one named John- 
a-Kent and the other John-a-Cumber, who must both have been pop- 
ular heroes, and (as appears from the manuscript) must have been 
recorded in ballads and chap-beoks which have now entirely disap- 
peared, although doubtless not only in existence, but in high favour 
with the multitude, at the time when Munday wrote. In the middle 
of the play before me, one wizard says of the other,— 

**Now, John-a-Kent, much have I heard of thee; 

Ancient thy fame,” &c. 
Elsewhere, ballads and songs in which he was celebrated are men- 
tioned ; and a promise is held out to him, by one of those who sought 
his supernatural aid, that if he succeeded the poets of Britain should 
write in his praise. For many years I have been an earnest inquirer 
into such matters,—but I never met with any production, either in 
prose or poetry, on the subject of John-a-Kent and his magical achieve- 
ments ;—and what I seek to know is, whether any of your readers have 
been more fortunate ? 

Iam informed by a clergyman of great learning in Herefordshire, 
who is always ready to communicate his knowledge to any one to whom 
it may be useful, that there are in his neighbourhood (Ross) traditions 
current touching the exploits of John-a-Kent; and there is in that 
part of the country a village called Kentchurch. It seems quite clear 
that John-a-Kent did not derive his name from our home county ; and 
it is possible that, as his fame is still great in Herefordshire, he may 
have been originally known as John-s-Kentchurch, although in more 
recent times the latter portion of his designation appears to have been 
dropped. This notion is strengthened by the circumstance that in 
Munday’s drama he is spoken of as a native of Wales,—one of the in- 
habitants of the Principality calling John-a-Kent his « countryman.” 
I am not aware how Kentchurch in Herefordshire obtained its name, 
—and I have no county-history at hand to refer to on the point. 

_ Respecting John-a-Cumber I am still more in the dark,—and any 
light that your readers can afford me will be highly acceptable. He 
is @ Scotch wizard who is employed by the Earl of Morton (a noble of 
that country) to counteract the proceedings of John-a-Kent, and so to 
work his charms that Morton shall obtain the hand of Sydanen, the 
daughter of the Prince of North Wales, who, however, is in love with 
and secretly betrothed to the Prince of South Wales. John a-Cumber 
perhaps derived his name from Cumberland :—but I have failed to ob- 
tain any trace of him or of his exploits in that part of the kingdom.— 
There is no attempt at poetry of a high order in Munday’s manuscript ; 
but excepting some “ merriments,” (as they are expressly termed) by 
clowns and morris-dancers the whole is in blank verse,—which runs 
with great facility, as the production of a practised writer. The au- 
thor began his career as early as 1580, and continued it through 
the reign of James I.; but the date at the end of the play in my 
hands is December, 1595,—the most palmy period of our early dra- 
ma. A number of songs are introduced, which are given to antics and 
spirits,—and a party is led about by music in the air, as in ‘ The Tem- 
pest.’ Certain poems of which Sydanen is the heroine are alluded to 
in the course of the performance. 

As the manuscript is now nearly printed, I am anxious to obtain in- 
formation for the preface and introductory matter as soon as I can; and 
perhaps the researches of such of your readers as may be disposed to 
assist me may be facilitated by mentioning that the plot hinges from 
first to last on the rivalry of the Prince of South Wales and the 
Earl of Powis with the Earls of Pembrooke and Morton for the hands 
of Sydanen and Marian. The first of these ladies is daughter to the 
Prince of North Wales,—and the second to the Earl and Countess of 
Chester. The Prince of South Wales and Powis resort to John-a-Kent, 





in order to obtain possession of Sydanen and Marian by magic: on the 
other hand, Pembrooke and Morton (whose suits are favoured by the 
Earl of Chester) employ John-a-Cumber to counteract and defeat John- 
a-Kent. The latter is throughout successful; and after various trials 
of skill and aisplays of preternatural power, John-a-Cumber is ex- 
osed to the ridicule and insults ef a number of clowns, who force upon 
him a motley coat, and make him the fool in their rustic morris-dance. 
The piece in several places illustrates in an interesting manner the 
resources and appliances of our early stage It is regularly divided 
into five Acts, although the separate scenes are not marked ;—and 
there are some indications about the manuscript from which we may 
infer that it had been adapted for private performance,—perhaps at 
the seat of the Mostyn fimily. J. Payne Couiier. 


— > 


JULES JANIN. 


His pleasant and gay-hearted literary Majesty, /e Roi de Feuilleton, 
has left us after @ brief but busy and improving visit, to resume his 
crown and sceptre and gown ; not with a rod of iron, but with a wand 
of keen-sighted cleverness and good-humoured drollery—his printed 
realms in the rez-de-chaussée of the Dédats. Janin, we believe, left 
England delighted with the ouenig. and naturally gratified at the cor- 
diality of his reception. During the short month he passed among us 
he was lionised in the most persevering fashion, and never did lion 
shake his mane with more grace and bonhommie, or roar with more po- 
lite and courteous vigour He assisted, of course, at the opening of the 
Exhibition, and was indefatigable in getting up the sights of London. 
In one of his fewi/letons in the Débats he sketches Windsor and Hamp- 
ton Court; in another, he paints the ‘‘ Glories of Epsom.” ‘J. J.” did 
not find us so triste or so far gone in that mystic disease, the meaning 
of which is only known to our French critics, /e spleen, as he had per- 
haps been led to believe. Altogether he saw more in London than that 
huge suicidal collection of smoke-crusted bricks, and business-harden- 
ed faces, which more than one of his predecessors have sketched, with 
greater credit to their powers of imagination than their faculties for 
candour; and it is understood that the fault will not be his if he do not 
take an early opportunity of revisiting the anything but treacherous 
shores of ‘* Perpde Albion.” er" 

Jules Janin occupies a very prominent position in the French press 
as a theatrical critic, and the living concocter of innumerable dashing 
off-hand literary sketches, grave and gay, fantastic and severe, often 
containing very little matter or substance, but the tissue uniformly 
wrought with the most delicate cunning of hand, and a marvellous com- 
mand of the very plausible resources of the French language As a 
writer of this species of composition—each specimen only intended to 
live and sparkle through its little immortality of a week—Jules Janin 
is probably the most popular author in France. His books have never 
been up tothe mark of his feuil/etons. Heseems, indeed, incapable of the 
sustained flight and steady concentration of power demanded by a con- 
tinuous narrative, or an elaborated and detailed exposition of doctrine ; 
but so long as he can gambol and riot in the plastic columns of the 
feuilleton, as he can give a clear field to his fancy, letting it leap hither 
and thither, and play the oddest, the most grotesque, and yet the most 
graceful, as they are the most fantastic of tricks, “J.J.” is quite in- 
imitable. In his own spécialité he certainly has no brother near the 
throne. 

Jules Janin was born at St. Etie ne, asmoky manufactnring town 
situated in the heart of the coal district. Upon the right side of the 
Rhone, some thirty miles from Lyons, the future feuilletonist came into 
the world, which he has since so much amused, in 1804, 80 that he 
is now forty-seven years of age. His father was @ provincial bar- 
rister, holding a good position at the bar of the local tribunal, 
and generally esteemed as a man of talent and information In 1515 
the young Janin was sent to school at Lyons; but already fate seemed 
to be beckoning him to his future metropolitan life, and he soon left the 
Rhone, and was entered as a student in the college of Louis le Grand at 
Paris. Here he acquired a sound classical education and imbibed a 
love for classical quotation and illustration which has never left him, 
and which he never scruples lavishly to indulge. His college studies 
over, the scholar—still a very young man—determined that, come what 
might, he would not leave that Paris, with its bustle and its gaiety, its 
pleasures and its distractions, which were so well adapted to the livel 
turn of his mind and the buoyant elasticity of his animal spirits. Trut 
to tell, however, Janin’s means were not such as to allow him to take 
much share, other than as a philosophic spectator, in the agreeabilities 
of the capital: he had no profession, and no fortune; so, after a little 
casting about, he was fain to mount an unknown number of flights of 
steps, and take up his quarters in the highest and smallest of garrets, 
from which he could overlook the learned and dusky towers of the 
Sorbonne. Here Janin assisted young gentlemen in ‘* cramming” for 
their degrees—in other words, he became a “grinder,” and manu- 
factured no end of learned Bachelors and Magisters. To this humble 
period of his life the feui//etonist loves to allude ; and the garret in the 
Quartier- Latin, with its poor but gay-hearted and busy occupant, has 
been frequently and charmingly sketched. Janin himself recounts the 
incident which all at once flung him out of the learned harness of a sober 
scholastic professor, into the more glittering trappings of a thorough- 
bred journalist :—He was loitering one evening before a theatre of the 
Boulevards, watching the company as they formed a gay and laughing 
queue say the pay place, and possibly prevented from himself becoming 
one of the joints of the tail by the reflection that it was to the pay 
place which it led, when he was accosted by an old fellow-student, upon 
whose arm hung a gay and graceful young lady. They were going 
to the play. Would Janin join them ?—a seat in their box was at his 
disposal. He would be only too happy; and so, in five minutes, he 
found himself by the side of one of the prettiest and merriest actresses 
of the day, ‘‘ Ah!” sighed the poor grinder, ‘‘ yon area lucky fellow to 
be rich—to have yp boxes, and to be able to offer them to charming 
actresses.” ‘‘ Rich!” wasthe reply, “ I’m not rich, but I’m a journalist !”” 
The word opened a new world to Janin. A journalist! He, tvo, he be- 
lieved, could write—he, too, had felt the promptings which drive some 
men to ink as instinct drives ducklings to water. A journalist! ‘* And 
I, too,” said Janin, ** will be a journalist !” 

Ere a week was over, Janin had procured some slight employment as 
critic upon a little theatrical paper. Even in his first essays there was 
a natural nerve and an easy sparkle which showed that he had discov- 
ered his craft ; and no long time had elapsed ere he became one of vhe 
most active and able editors of the Figaro, a satiric journal of nerve 
and power, which flourished greatly in Paris during the last reece of 
the Restoration. Shortly afterwards, Janin published his first ro- 
mance—a strange, pee production—fall of cleverness, and not 
by any means devoid of nonsense—the odd name of the odd production 
being no other than ‘‘ L’ane mort et la Femme guillotinee.” The book, 
in spite of its manifold and manifest faults, achieved a fair success, 
was much read, severely criticised, and universally talked of. Next 
came the roman of “‘ Bernane,” by turns fanciful and impertinent, 
flippant and tender, but never dull. ‘ Le Chemin de Traverse” was 
the appropriate name of Janin’s third novel—appropriate, as the au- 
thor never sets out on his literary journey along the beaten highway, 
that he does not desert it for the most crooked cross-road he can find ; 
and inasmuch as after following the chemin de traverse for some short 
distance, it is regular practice to give it up also, wandering from field 
to field and bower to bower, and ending by finding himself, with his 
panting readers clustered around him, in some other and quite different 
path, leading to some other and quite different destination to that 
originally chalked out with all due gravity and decorum. 

Janin’s last novel was atwo volume book, entitled “ Un Coeur pour 
deux Amours.” But these more pretentious works appeared in the 
midst of the swarm of fugitive papers—tales, essays, and sketches, 
which he is coatinually dashing off, and which have from time to time 
been collected and published as ‘‘Contes Fantastiques ” and ** Nou- 
veaux Contes.” It is, indeed, as a writer of these happy trifles, as a 
finished producer of that charming literary whipped cream—all sweet 
froth and effervescing bubbles—that the reputation of Janin will last. 
It is easy to depreciate this school of fluent, flimsy writing—to say 
there is nothing in it —it is all mere soufflé, which a breath has filled 
and a breath can puff away. Do not let the admirers of the ponderous, 
however, go too fast. Trifle is none the worse trifle for not being beef; 
a screen of daintily worked and fancifully guipured lace is none the 
worse fabric for not being a rampart of clay or a fence of iron. There 
are men whom we have heard talk contemptuously of Janin as a mere 
word spinner, a mere juggler with phrases, and no doubt he does spin 
a dainty, though rather thin, web of words, and does juggle with 
phrases, whirling them and twirling them into the most fantastic and 
brilliant and unreal of clever empty paradoxes; but there is a curious 
and a very peculiar art about all this which is very far from being a 
low one, or one which can be easily imitated or acquired. Janin’s 
success has drawn forth many copyists, who hit only his extravagances, 
totally missing the airy grace and elastic eloquence of his style, and 
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succeeding, in fact, not much better than the German gentleman who 
nearly shook a house down by jumping over the tables, in order, as he 
said, ‘‘ apprendre d’étre vif.” ayn 

With all his gaity of style and fondness for pretty triviality of phrase, 
it must not be su that Janin is not, au fond, a man of fine judg- 
ment, strong ster! sense, and trained and educated taste. His dra- 
matic crit cisms are admirable: their fault is, perhaps, that they are 
somewhat overlaid with extraneous matter ; but the decision, when you 
do get it, is always clear, sensible, and well supported, nervously put, 
and fancifully illustrated. The dramatic fewi/letons,sigued J.J., appear 
in the Journal des Débats regularly every Monday morning, and contain 
a review of the bygonedramatic week. For a very long series of years, 
more than a score we believe, Janin has never missed a Mouday; and 
in a recent feuilleton, when talking of the English Sunday, he con- 
trasts the general cessation from labour in London with the drudgery 
to which, by the arrangement of the French press and French society, 
he has so long been condemned, on the first day of each succeeding week, 
and graphically contrasts the grateful interval of toil proclaimed bythe 
hebdomadal *“ church-going bell” with his own Sundays of hard and 
fagging literary labour. . ; : 

Jules Janin is a married man, a universal favourite in society, and 
one who has always aimed at the reputation of being a thorough good 
fellow, an honest, tender friend, a wholesome-minded, sound-hearted, 
good-humoured man, a bon enfant, in short, just as much as he has as- 
pired to the character of a trenchant critic and a brilliant periodical 
writer.—London paper. 
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THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


FIVE SHILLING DAYS AND ONE SHILLING DAYS. 


The day of the great folks, and the day of the little folks—the day of 
the peach-coloured visites and the gaudy mousselaines de laine, and 
the day of the cotton prints and the handkerchiefs at 1s. 11}d.-—the 
day of the shiny boots, and the day of the ankle-jacks with hob-nails— 
the day of the newest paletot, and the day of the most primitive smock- 
frock—the day of vanille, ices, and wafers, and the day of hunches of 
crust and lumps of meat and liquid refreshments in small bottles— 
the day of languid lounging and chatting, and the day of resolute 
examining and frank amazement—the day of the West End of Lon- 
don, and the day of all the other ends of the earth—the five shilling 
day in fact, and the one shilling day, come—pass each before us, with 
your votaries ; exhibit each your phenomena and your usages; intro- 
duce us each to your train of company; tell us, each, your compara- 
tive value; read us, each, your separats lesson: for you haveund you 
present, each of you—crown day and twelvepenny day—your distinct 
train of app-ndages aad characteristics. Sunday in the world is not 
more unlike Saturday, than Saturday in the Exhibition is unlike Mon- 
day. On one day, society—on the other, the world. On the one day, 
the Nave crowded in such fashion as opera corridors and Belgravian 
saloons are crowded, and the aisles and galleries empty. On the other 
day, the aisles and galleries crowded, and the Nave a thoroughfare—a 
street—swarming, bustling, pushing with loud voices and brusque 
movements; and people who have sharp elbows, and can use them, 
and who push along as in Fleet-stree: or in Cheapside, intent upon go- 
ing somewhere, determination in their muscles and purpose in their 
eyes—the energetic business-like march of this energetic business-like 
nation. 

And first—as they have had their earlier innings in the great game 
of the Exhibition—we take the five-shillingers. On Saturday St. James 
fairly ousts St. Giles; the latter worthy, but unfashionable saint, tak- 
ing, however, ample revenge on at least four other days of the week. 
As becomes his gentility, St. James, upon his particular morning, gets 
up late, and ringing for his valet, looks over the morning packet of 
cards and letters, announcing ‘‘at home” and, in the vernacular, 
** dancing teas,” when, after profoundly meditating on how he intends 
to ‘‘ employ each shining hour”—whether he will lounge away the day 
in the Club or the sweet shady side of Pall-mall, or whether he has 
any paste- boards to leave,or whether he shall fly from the gauds of the 
world, which are vanity, and solace himself with a quiet stroll through 
country elms branching over the greensward, winding up with a din- 
ner at the Toy or the Star and Garter, which is also vanity, but never 
mind that, the brilliant idea perhaps strikes him that he will order out 
his cab, or saunter across the Park, and while away the hours in the 
** Palace :” as he imagines so does he act. Loungingly and listlessly 
does he mark that singularly tall flagstaff, with that very small flag— 
large pocket-handkerchief size—which graces or does Aot grace the 
southern summit of the Transept. Loungingly and lisflessly does he 
saunter across the magic threshold, and leave behind him the treasure 
of his autograph in a beautifully gentlemanly scrawl, backed by a 
high-life flourish or an aristocratic blot; and then, gazing around with 
a calm grace of patronising dignity, and an expression indicating that, 
“‘ by Jove, the thing is very well in its way,” he silently loses himself 
in the lightly rustling, and gaily but lowly talking throng of prome- 
naders. No eagerness, mark you; no flutter of curiosity ; no imme- 
diate plunge into one of the departments, irresistibly seduced by ma- 
lachite, or statues with lace on their faces, or beds which: look like 
young cathedrals. Why, he has seen all these things before. He has 
not missed a single day, from that on which her Majesty walked for- 
wards and the Lord Chamberlain walked backwards from England to 


’ Canton, and from Canton to New York, until, of course, until the ir- 


ruption of the shillingers broke into what were becoming his daily ha- 
bits, and for a space turned him out. Do not let us lose him, however. 
Mark how the Saint, in his light paletot and glazed boots, saunters ob- 
servingly through the perfumed throng. He has already nodded to a 
score of people, and said, ‘‘ How do? Fine day,” toadozen. Then he 
strays from party to party of the gayest lady-birds under the glass.— 
He loses himself in the soqastemed ocean of small talk about balls and 
parties and concerts and operas, and all the piquant scandal and all 
the staler gossip of the great world. He wonders what they are go- 
ing to do with the Building; he wonders whether they will let people 
ride in it. He don’t suppose they'll stand drags. He wonders if they'll 
keep the orgaus in, and the Crystal Fountain. He wonders where that 
sparrow is, that they say is in the Exhibition. He wonders whether 
any new things have come in since last Saturday. He understands that 
So-and-So has purchased so and so, and that Thingamy has given an 
order for a duplicate of what’s its name. He wishes they had made 
the Building all arched, like the Transept. He’d have done it, if he 
had had anything to do in the matter. He finds it very hot; but be- 
lieves they say itis hotter in the gallery; and wonders why Mr. Pax- 
ton don’t find some means of cooling the air, icing the fountains, or 
driving a cold blast through the organs, or something of that sort.— 
Now and then, with a couple of ladies on his arm, he may saunter 
carelessly into France or Austria, to see the prettiness of furniture and 
decoration. Lady Jane wants to look ata candelabrum for the dining- 
room in Park-lane, or the Hon. Mrs. de Smythe, wishes to secure a 
—s piece of marqueterie for the drawingroom in Belgravia or 
'yburnia. 

In some cases, the jewellery has still lingering charms. The nose of 
the unhappy Koh-i-noor has been dreadfully put out of joint ; but there 
are Hope diamonds and black diamonds, and marvellous emeralds and 
amethysts, which still reflect in their precious depths the translucent 
eyes which sparkle over them. Or does he—does mincing St. James 
encounter a county family ‘‘ up to the Exhibition,” and navely staring 
and et agar at all around them, then, perhaps, he good-naturedly 
unbends, and for some brief space becomes pilot and Cicerone. He 
points out the geographical localities in which he is notably aided by 
the placards, and knows where the French Room, the Gobelins, tapestry 
room, and the Austrian furniture room where the young cathedral is, 
and the Medieval court, in which, if, as is possible, he be affected with 
the moral and mental tinge which was once young-Englandism, he dis- 
courses with tolerable learning of ecclesiology, of vestements and stoles, 
screens and fonts, and becomes in his discourse highly picturesque and 
mediwval, to the great bewilderment of the county family, who don’t 
in the least understand the difference between the early English and 
the flamboyant styles, and wonder whether the Rennaissance is any- 
thing to eat. And talking, by the by, of eating, or rather that genteel 
apology for eating which is provoked by ices and wafers, St. James 
and his kindred five shillinges much affect the refreshment depart- 
ments, where they lounge upon the softest benches get-attable, and 
turn their stomachs into arctic regions, with small strawberry and le- 
mon icebergs ; or make the climate milder with floods of coffee, more or 
less sublimated by the chicory beloved by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. And so the day wears on. Nobody looks at any thing in 
particular—unless it be somebody else. Ladies let the steam-engines 

alone, but criticise ladies’ bonnets. Pretty things in handy places 
come in for languid inevitable praise. People ask whether they will 
meet other people at balls and operas in the evening. People point 
other people out. Hereand there a single lady and gentleman wander 
cooingly down love alleys of broad cloth, or streets of glittering guns 
and pistols—not however criticising the excellence of either. The sit- 





ters in the Bath chairs are almost the only active inspectors. Round 
and round they go, pushed by perspiring Frenchmen, and eagerly 
making the most of their limited time. They do not like to*brave she 
grand crush, but wander in aisles and compartments, and continually 
pull up to gaze and admire. Meantime the grand crowd still ebbs and 
flows and circles round the fountains and the statues and the organs. Look 
atitfrom the gallery. ‘What aglancing bed of peripatetic flowrets—pinks 
and roses, and lilies and carnations—all a blowing, all a growing, and, 
what is stranger still, all a moving, all a fluctuating, hither and thither 
in eddies and streams and counter streams—a kaleidoscope parterre of 
bright hues and tints shifting and blending and intermingling like liv- 
ing shot-silk—the congregated essence of a half score thousand male 
and female St. James’s. 


But now for the Shillingers. Now for sturdy St Giles—whether | 


from the town or country, whether he trudge Hyde Park-wise from 
the backwoods of Hackney, or the savage prairies of Walworth ; or 
whether he come smock-frocked and hob-nailed from the agricultural 
districts ; or whether a club and a cheap train have witched him for a 
day from his power-mule at Manehester, or his lace frame at Notting- 
ham or his grindstone at Sheffield, or his anvil at Birmingham. Up 
sturdy St. Giles, and see the work of men’s hands—see what the toilers 
and the schemers can do, and give each the credit, finger or brain, 
which belongs to him. And St. Giles, whether agriculturist or man- 
facturing—whether fresh from country hedgerow, or fusty from City 
lane—call up Mrs. St. Giles, and all the little St. Giles,’ not even 
forgetting the St. Giles in arms, who will alarm the whole parish if 
he be left alone and who happily does not count at the shilling turnpike. 
Up with you early for the train perhaps, early for the walk, all in a 
flutter at the brave things before you. Don Sunday clothes, the clean- 
est smock-frock, the most resplendent velveteen, the palest corduroys, 
or, it may well be, the decent broadcloth coat not distingué perhaps in 
what St. James would call the ‘‘ tone”—but a proper garment, signifi- 
cant of self-respect and industry. And Mrs. St. Giles—thanks to the 
machinery which you are going to see—you have been able at moder- 
ate cost to dress Sarah Jane and Mary Anne out as brightly and as 
flauntingly, if not as richly, as ever a Lady Arabella or a Lady Blanche 
of them all. To be sure, cottons from smoky Manchester print-works 
are not silks from Lyons Jacquards; and it must be confessed that 
there is a geographic as well as an industrial distance between Paisley 
and the Vale of Cachmere. Never mind; Coventry has sent its cheap- 
est ribbons, and Nottingham its most economic stripes of lace ; and you 
will play no bad part in the coarser but not the dingier flower-bed. 
And dinner—don’t forget that. But the hunches of meat, and the 
hunches of bread—no Vauxhall sandwiches are these; and pack the 
sausage, ur the bit of cold pie, or the slices of cold pudding, in the greasy 
newspaper ; and stuff the pundle into the handkerchief, or the basket, 
and away. 

St. Giles is waiting at the doors before the opening chime of ten has 
rung. He is there with his friends and his household bundle in hand and 
shilling in hand ; through the glass he catches devious glimpses of fairy- 
land. Mrs. St. Giles is sorely crowded upon, and * squeeged”’ to an 
inch of her life, and the small St. Giles’s go lost between tall people’s 
legs. No matter. Noone grumbles. Every one anticipates. Every 
one stands on his tiptoes—mental and material—until chime goes the 
magic hour, down fall the burriers, round rush the turnstiles, and the 
congregation of St. Giles’s, masculine, feminine, and counting the ba- 
bies, neuter, stand agape and wondering in Industrial Fairy-land. 
First, what a time of sheer pure vacant bewilderment! St. Giles has 
never heard the phrase embarras de richesses, but without knowing it, 
he feels its meaning—where to begin, what to look at first, what to look 
most, what to look at the closest. He straggles mechanically into the 
Transept. The eastern sun is flashing through the long avenues of 
glittering industry and art, over sparkling jewellery and god-like sta- 
tues, and every trophy and every triumph of metal and stone, of wood 
and cloth; trophies and triumphs of the beautiful and the useful, the 
cunning brain and the nimble fingers ; and poor Sc. Giles stands petri- 
fied in the middle of elaborate chaos. Then, possibly, he bethinks him- 
self of his own trade, and begins to wonder how it is represented.— 
Gradually the smock-frocks draw off, and flit, like dingy ghosts, among 
pulverisers and clod crushers. The mechanic, in a white tight-sitting 
jacket, flies to the machinery in motion, like a needle to a loadstone.— 
Weavers, silk and cloth, find out instinctively the regions fitted up by 
Lyons and Spitalfields, by Yorkshire, the West of England, and the 
Zollverein. Workers in wood, and in iron, and in stone, find the most 
congenial subjects for criticism in their own crafts; and accordingly, 
so long as every man confines himself to the examination of the branch 
of industry he understands, there is far more sound criticism flung 
about by the shillingers than the five shillingers—far more real appre- 
ciation, and far more knowing remarks. But Mrs. St. Giles has no no- 
tion, of muddling away her hours on pulverisers or steam-engines, on 
broadcloths, or figured silks, or the home-familiar handicraft of stone, 
or wood and iron. As she rightly remarks, there is much to be seen 
and not much time to see it in. Then it is begins the real tug of war— 
then comes the grand battle between the hours and sight-seers. Back- 
wards and forwards, from compartment to compartment, and aisle to 
aisle; up this gallery, down that ; leaving a miraculous vision of dainty 
crystal for an extraordinary spectacle of gleaming pottery, hanging, 
oh how charmed and delighted, for many a rapt half-hour, over the 
pianofortes, and listening to those surprising musicians playing polkas 
and schottisches ; breaking out into perfect fits of exultation at the gleam 
of the jewellery and the craft of the silversmith, rushing, as a sudden 
thought strikes them, convulsively to the Koh-i-noor; staring their 
very eyes out in the [ndian tent; hardly able to speak before the ori- 
ental grandeur of howdahs and palanquins, and jewelled fans made of 
birds of pardise tails, in a flutter of delighted admiration all through 
France; getting the pungent snuff down their throats in Portugal ; 


staring wondrously, their dormant sense of the beautiful half envoked | 


by the tapestries and the vases, in the Sévres and Gobelins room ; re- 

arding with puzzled bewilderment the Bacchante and the Greek slave; 
indeed Mrs. St. Giles has her doubts on these subjects, and properly 
and staunchly insists upon the laces, and the silks, and the ribbons in- 
stead. Upon which, soon after they have rushed faintly up-stairs— 
for Mr. St. Giles has already remarked, if he comes from the agricul- 
tural districts that it is ‘‘ main hard work, surely,” or, if from'the me- 
tropolitan, ‘‘ as how it’s jolly hard work; and no mistake’—some one 
drops a sly hint about the dinner, which St. Giles knows is the only 
thing which will have the ghost of achance of unriveting Mrs. St. Giles 
from the Valenciennes, the Honiton, and the Mechlin. 

Dinner, then, in all manner of quiet holes, and nooks and corners. 
A great untying of handkerchiefs and distribution of viands, and 
strange whiffs of rum and gin, borne upon wandering zephyrs. «* Your 
strawberry ices and water! Pooh, pooh,” says St. Giles, contemptu- 
ously, giving another deadly bite to the Brodignag sandwich. Amus- 
ing to watch the diners’ genuine, unadulterated, thorough enjoyment. 
There, St. James, what would you give for an appetite like that? Nay, 
Lady Blanche, don’t turn up that exquisitely-chiselled—that’s the ex- 
pression—nose, because that hearty, wholesome dame did smack her 
lips so vigourously after the stout out of the stone bottle; or because 
that thin little pinched woman, who looks as if she had had all her 
blood sucked out of her by leeches, modestly turning round to that ta- 
pestry or under the leg of the beauffet, applies an upturned phial to her 
mouth. Eat and drink, good folks all: refresh yourselves for the 
sight-seeing pillage. Plenty to gaze at yet before you—miles of gal- 
leries and avenues to walk through ; and remember, there is young St. 
Giles—the dog is no light weight up and down those side aisle stairs. 

After dinner, and the scene is busier still. Humble,earnest, curious, 
people are yet pouring in in continued streams from every turnstile. 
Groups of girls go giggling along together, and are only brought back 
to admiring gravity by the sight of fine clothes. Boys whistle to their 
comrades like so many Roderic Dhus; young gentlemen in the gallery 
** hallo,” or, as they pronounce it, ‘‘ holler,” to young gentlemen in the 
Nave; juvenile St. Giles, crying bitterly in consequence of having 
been lost, are taken to the station by benevolent policemen, who don’t 
like being made dry nurses of, and would rather Saee a thief any day 
in the week; charity schools walk in drab-coloured procession through 
the aisles ; the organs are blocked up like whalers in the ice; and peo- 
pie who have bought catalogues, find them about as useful as a dolphin 
would a box of lucifer matches. Then hurrying in hot haste from na- 
tion to nation, and department to department—perspiring and some- 
what cross—go the good folks who have sworn, ay, and keep their 
oaths, to make the best use of their time. How they cram themselves 
with sights! how they are ready to burst with wonder ! how their eyes 
are dazzling and their heads are aching, and how all night long the 
Crystal Palace will be swimming and whirling around them! Again, 
we have the groups collected around the Crystal Fountain ; everybody 
waiting for somebody else—everybody looking for somebody else—se- 

arated families coming together—the occupants of excursion trains 
eing mustered—greetings passing between townsmen or village men 





who have not met since morning—more whistling boys, more gigglin 
girls; more lost children ; and then, the hour of the greatest crush an 


ressure being over, St. James upon his horse fro . 
his cab from the neighbourin drive, sees St. ae a, or in 
thousand, and says to himself, ‘‘ What & monstrous lot of y the 
What a cram it must have been inside! and how pleased the Preplet 
quite cheerful! Well, so much the better. I remember A ~ 
we at the notion of the payaso Palace, and say it was a regular - 
But I never was more out in my life; and I think j 1 
it !"—London lil. News. nk it manly to confess 


EXECUTION OF COUNT BOCARME. 


Count Hippolyte de Bocarmé, whose trial for murder re 
pied so much of the public attention on the continent, the down: 
which appeared at the time in our columns, was publicly executed -4 
Mons, in Belgium, on Saturday, the 19th ult. his appeal'to the ys 
| of Cassation at Brussels having totally failed. ans 

At six o’clock on the morning of the 18th, M. Godding, the Govern 
of the gaol of Mons, proceeded to the prisoner's cell to inform him that 
his appeal for a revocation of judgment had been rejected. This = 
nouncement seemed to cause considerable stupefaction to the Count 
who exclaimed, ‘It is impossible,” the blood at the same time mount. 
ing to his usual pallid countenance. After a few moments’ silence “ 
inquired if there was no hope of a reprieve. The Governor told hj : 
there was none, and ordered the unhappy man to be put in a straj ht. 
waistcoat. The Governor then left him with the three guards = 
have never quitted his cell since his condemnation. He demanded tos ; 
the Procureur du Roi, who in compliance visited him at eight o'clock. 
He read to him the reply of the Court of Cassation to hig a peal, 
and informed him that the day and hour for his execution had been 
fixed. The Count received the awful communication with perfect self. 
possession. ‘‘I ask one favour,” he said; “see that the axe is well 
| sharpened. ‘I have read of casesin which, owing to the blunt edge of 

the knife, two or three strokes were necessary—the idea makes me 
| shudder.” The Procureur du Roi promised to attend to his request. 
| The prisoner was then visited by the Abbe André, the prison chap- 
(lain, M. Descamps, and the Archbishop of Cincinnati, a distant cop- 
| nexion of the Count. Notwithstanding the earnest solicitations of the 
| latter he refused to confess. He was left to his own reflections til] one 
o'clock, when he called for dinner but only partook of a light meal. At 
four in the evening he sent for the priest, and made his confession ac. 
cording to the usages of the Catholic Church. 

He subsequently inquired of the prison doctor whether he should 
suffer after his head was severed from his body. Mathys (the doctor) 
having informed him that death would be instantaneous, he seemed 
satisfied. Ata late hour, as if struck by a sudden thought, he jumped 
up and offered 100,000 francs to each of his guards if they would allow 
him to escape. At 10 Pp. m. he was again visited by the Procureur du 
Roi and the gaoler. On their departure he partook of some cherries 
and remained in conversation all night with his confessor, preserving 
the same calm he had maintained at his trial. 

Meantime the scaffold was being erected, At midnight, as soon ag 
the cafes and other public establishments were closed, two carts, pre- 
ceded by men bearing torches entered the square ; these carts contained 
| the guillotine. A dozen workmen, under the direction of a white- 
headed old man, soon completed the preparations. This old man wag 
the executioner. A few soldiers were placed on duty, and kept back a 
small crowd of curious spectators. At one o’clock the guillotine way 
erected, and the first rays of the morning sun soon fell upon the scaf- 
fold. The machine was tried once or twice to see that the springs were 
| easy, and some sensation was created as the executioner proceeded to 
| feel the edge and grease the blade. At six o'clock an immense 
crowd filled the square, consisting chiefly of men in blouses, women 
and market-girls from the neighbouring villages. All the hotels and 
principal shops that commanded a view of the square closed their shut- 
ters. This example was followed by many other shop- keepers in other 
parts of the town. A few officers were visible on the balcony of the 
Military Club. Gendarmes on horseback kept the space clear in the 
immediate vicinity of the scaffold. ‘The most perfect silence was main- 
tained by the crowd, which looked on with awe and emotion. 

At 6 a. m. the executioner and his assistants proceeded to the pris- 
oner’s cell, to dress the prisoner, who allowed them quietly to do their 
work. A prison van, escorted by sixteen gendarmes on horseback, 
under the orders of a lieutenant, conveyed the prisoner to the steps 
leading to the scaffold. The Archbishop of Cincinnati, in his purple 
robes, and the Dean of St. Waudru, alighted from the van with him. 
Count Bocarmé ascended the scaffuld with a firm step, his head erect, 
without support. His countenance was pale. His hair had been cut 
short, but his beard was uncut. His shirt was open at the chest. He 
was dressed in a suit of black, white stockings, and new glazed shoes. 
His hands were tied behind his back. Having embraced the two eccle- 
siastics and kissed the crucifix, he seated himself on the fatal plank, to 
which he was immediately strapped by the executioner’s assistants. 
During this operation, which lasted nearly five minutes, he turned his 
head towards the crowd. The only observation he made was, that there 
was no hurry, and a request not to strap him so tight. Whilst looking 
with apparent curiosity at the axe, the plank revolved, and, of his own 
accord, he placed his head on the cushion. The executioner made 4 
signal, a dull heavy blow was heard, and justice was satisfied. Five 
minutes afterwards a hearse carried off the mortal remains of Count 
Hippolyte Visart de Bocarme. 
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ABD-EL-KADER’S IMPRISONMENT. 


It is quite clear that England and France are on very good terms 
with each other. We shake hands at the Crystal Palace; we dine, 
dance, make excursions, and receive fétes together, like good neigh- 
bours and sensible people. “Even M. Thiers keeps a civil tongue for the 
occasion ; but of all the indications of this true entente cordiale there 
is none half so significant as the latitude we are allowed in discussing 
the delicate ‘* question” of Abd-el-Kader’s imprisonment. Not many 
years have elapsed since the invincibility of this famous warrior sup- 
plied our periodical satirists with stock materials for amusement, and yet 
‘* perfidious Albion ” is now permitted to advocate the release of the cap- 
tive without provoking either reprimand orretort. Lord Londonderry 
actually mentioned the subject in Parliament. Lord Maidstone first 
indited an heroic poem in six cantos, and now, as the reader will see, 
addresses a memorial to ourselves. 7 

It is not, to be sure, an unconditional liberation of the illustrious 
prisoner on which his lordship insists ; neither does he propose to sac- 
rifice or imperil a single tittle of the security of France. He does not 
term the detention of the Emir a crime, but rather describes it as 4 
blunder. The French, in his opinion, ought to have conducted them- 
selves with elaborate magnanimity, and announced to the Mediter- 
ranean world by sound of cannon their liberal interpretation of a bar- 
gain. A frigate, dressed in colours from stem to stern, should have 
been made ready at Toulon; an Oriental message from Prince Louis 
Napoleon should have apprised Abd-el-Kader that ‘the darkness of 
the star of his destiny” was about to be withdrawn, and the “ inde- 
scribably interesting old Chief” should have been conveyed to his 
** honoured seclusion” at Alexandria or Mecca under a salute of one- 
and-twenty guns. In exchange for these civilities the Emir shoal 
have bargained, sold, surrendered, and abdicated, under his own han 
and seal, and in favour of the French nation, all and every the rights 
and privileges which, as ‘Sultan of El Gharb,” he might ever have 
been reputed to possess. Such a proceeding Lord Maidstone conceives 
would have satisfied the Emir, conciliated the Berber tribes, consoli- 
dated French influence in Africa, and presented an instructive conteert 
to the doings of Abderachman, Emperor of Morocco, who seized oe 
the Emir’s brothers at the time of the treaty and has already beheade 
one of them. 

There can be no doubt that his Lordship has correctly guaged the 
feelings of his countrymen in assuming their interest on behalf of the 
captive Prince. It would be hard indeed if the ‘friends of the — 
can,” who wince at every case of kidnapping on the shores of the soe 1 
bar, could find no sympathy for a warrior whose fame and whose mis 
fortunes are on a level with those of any modern hero. We are an im 
pressiovable people, ready with our condolences for any case of — 
or national hardship, though not, perhaps, without some account : 
render on this very score. Taking a broad view of things, w° naw 
perhaps, compelled as many tribes and chieftians to a papeowemnenar bed 
their independence as most others; and yet there is not @ presump = 
grievance in any of the four quarters of the globe for which a A 
thizers might not be promptly enlisted among our Sonnteenanetes. hing 
party takes up the Hungarian exiles, another the Princes of “¥ aan 
third the Dyaks of Borneo, a fourth the patriots of Italy, and & | 
the Christians of Lebanon. Abd-el-Kader, it is true, 18 ~ = . 
gether so significent an idol as Kossuth, but his claims have, per ‘Lord 
better foundation, and we are quite prepared for the popularity yp La 
Maidstone’s agitation. For ourselves, we freely confess te ie 
be glad to see the Emir at liberty, but we have not the smallest de 





to see France at war; and we doubt whether one of ong eel 
not prove the sequel to the other. Itis certainly very har 
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Rammer aE i. 2 . d 
ith ‘teeth like ivory, most expressive dark eyes, an 
—— softness almost inexplicable,” should be shut up in a Frank- 
eo at the close of his days, among “‘ bird cages, dirty books, and 
ish oe chairs,” without ‘ horse exercise;” and with not a glimpse of 
one more savage than an imported Moor. We wish it were others 
ay ~ that, at any rate, some more endurable seclusion than that 
we mboise could be found fora soldier who has done nothing worse 
. fight to the death in a fair cause. “er 
on must not, however, be misled by our personal sympathies into @ 
*tfulness of international properties. The French are sensible 
~~ h to receive our indirect appeals without offence or surprise, but 
~~ uld be absurd to pretend to any /ocus standi for our Government, 
. ye way either of formal negotiation, or of that more mysterious 
- cedure in which, under the title of “ good offices,” diplomatists oc- 
rsionallY indulge. Abd el-Kader is undoubtedly an interesting cap- 
oe but it is not impossible that M. Alexandre Dumas, who has al- 
al drawn so delightful a portrait of a Mahratta prince, might depict 
here Singh or Sandilli, or even that unpronounceable pretender trans- 
rted by Lord Torrington, in colours as fascinating as those employ- 
ed by Lord Londonderry in the narrative of his visit to Amboise; and 
qbat would be said of an “ interpellation” in the Assembly grounded 
upon such appeals? Lord Maidstone talks ofa * clear and simpite com- 
sect,” and we are not prepared to dispute the perspicuity of the agree- 
ment referred to; but if there is one point about it more clear than an- 
other, itis that the parties to the treaty are the French and Berbers 
slone. Whatever may be the merits of the case, it is perfectly certain 
that we are not judges in the suit. Perhaps, our hands are not exact- 
ly in such @ condition as would become a gratuitous appearance in 
court; but at any rate the cause is a private one, nor could we pre- 
sume to interfere without exposing ourselves to unpleasant rejoinders 
and creating @ precedent of a most inconvenient kind. 

It may possibly be questioned whether such security for peace as 
Lord Maidstone admits to be desirable would be found compatible 
with such an extent of freedom .as he would fain stipulate for the 
captive. Mecca is, doubtless, a retired spot, but great revolutions 
have before now been wrought within its walls. Alexandria would be 
ssafer choice, perbaps, but excepting in point of latitude it would hard- 
ly be more agreeable we should think than Amboise. Nor does expe- 
rience Warrant us in attaching such conclusive weight as Lord Maid- 
stone describes to the “‘ hand and seal” of an Oriental chieftain. We 
have no desire to impugn the “‘ word of a Berber,” but we very much 
suspect that if Abd-el-Kader were at large Algeria would not be so 
quiet as it isnow. In the interests of Africa no less than of Europe 
the French are hound to preserve peace, and, if the independence of 
one nation can ever be subordinated to the higher mission of another, 
itis plain that no means should be left unemployed to prevent the 
renewal of useless and sanguinary struggles. Possibly the plighted 
wrd of those who received Abd-el-Kader’s surrender may curtail the 
sitional freedom of judgment in this particular, but it is not to us 
that the decision of this point pertains. It ccrtainly cannot be said 
that the political code of the French people is just now characterised 
by any extreme severity. So many of their notabilities have experi- 
uced in their own persons the reverses of fate, that there must needs 
a disposition to soften contingencies to which all are liable. The 
meservation of peace is the paramount duty, but we trust this may not 
be thought inconsistent with some modification of an imprisonment to 
which the attention of Europe has been thus directed.— T'imes, 9th ult. 





Tue Nun’s EscapE—MARRIAGE oF Miss TaLsor.—The marriage 
of Miss Talbot, whose confinement in the convent at Taunton was so 
long a subject of public discussion, and Lord Edward Howard, the son 
of the Duke of Norfolk, was solemnized this morning at the Roman 
Catholic Chapel in Warwick-street, Regent-street, before a large as- 
semblage of members of the aristocracy and nobility. The marriage 
ceremony, Which was accompanied by ‘‘low mass,” in which Dr. 
Doyle, the bride’s legal guardian, assisted by the Rev. Mr. Daniel and 
the Rey. J. Cotter, officiated, commenced at eleven o’clock, and did not 
terminate until twelve. The altar was prepared and decorated for the 
occasion, and had a very grand and imposing appearance. The railing 
usually surrounding it was taken away, and richly covered chairs and 
kneeling cushions for the distinguished bride and bridegroom were 
placed immediately in front, while forms covered with the same rich 
material were ranged on each side. The galleries and body of the 
chapel were crowded to excess, chiefly by elegantly dressed ladies, and 
the greatest anxiety was evinced to catch a glance at the countenance 
of the youthful bride, whose fate at one time was so much a matter of 
wolic curiosity and solicitude. In this, however, many were disap- 
yuted, as she wore over her head a richly embroidered veil, and 

Inked towards the ground, as if too modest and timid to encounter the 
test gaze of those around. The spectators nearer the altar were 
wre fortunate, and saw enough to convince them that there were 
gat intelligence and personal charms concealed beneath the light lace 
wering. The bride was attended by six youthful and beautiful 
tridemaids, attired in white, several of whom belonged to families of 
distinction. 

The Lord Chancellor, who by right of his high office, acted as parent 
ind guardian of Miss Talbot, and had shown throughout an anxious 
desire to consult her happiness, was in attendance early, and in addi- 
tion to honouring the ceremony with his presence, gave away the 
bride, to whose marriage with Lord Edward Howard he gave his 
foal consent on Saturday last. The Duchess of Sutherland also ho- 
toured the youthful couple with her company, and looked almost as 
beautiful and fascinating as ever. We noticed also present, the Duke 
tnd Duchess of Norfolk, Lord Arundel and Surrey and Lady, Lord Ca- 
moys, the Marquis of Westminster, Mr. John Abel Smith, M.P., Mr, 
Stafford, M.P., and others. The service having concluded, the parties, 
preceded by the priests and acolytes, retired into the vestry, where 

¢ usual form of registration was gone through. This being complet- 
ti, the bride, leaning on the arm of Lord Edward, left the vestry, and 

Pissing through the crowd in the body of the chapel, amidst very cor- 
dial greetings, which she recognised by low bows, left by one of the 
doors in Warwick-street, and entered the carriage which was waiting 
sutside, and drove off at a very rapid pace, on their way to Arundel 

‘Aste, where it is supposed they will pass their honeymoon. During 
Ke whole morning Warwick-street was filled with carriages and 


crowded with mobs of people, whom the event had collected together. — 
London Paper, 22d ult. 





Tue Perernorr Steam YAcHT—SKILL AND PERSEVERANCE.— 
his fine vessel, built by Mr. Mare, at Blackwall, and fitted with en- 
snes by Messrs. George and Sir John Rennie, to serve as an Imperial 
Yacht to the Emperor of Russia, and which went, when on her passage 
‘8t. Petersburg, on the rocks off the Island of Oessel, in October last, 
4s been recovered, and is now in the {mport-dock of the East-India 
“mpany at Blackwall, apparently in as good a state as before the ac- 
tident, with the exception of the wood paneling of the cabins, which has 
felded to the ill-treatment it received and long immersion under water ; 
~ the hull and engines are as good asever. The following details 
- Y prove interesting :—Various attempts were made by the Captain and 
- of the vessel to get her off, assisted by some officers and men sent 
Y the Russian Government, but without success. The vessel stuck 
m on the ridge of rocks with a hole in her bottom, and, being con- 
Tucted of iron, she was abandoned by the Russian authorities to the 
pe of the company in London who had insured her, and the compa- 
7 teat out an able officer—Captain Fell—who after great exertions 
ee pe in getting her off the rocks. He let the water into every 
* of her, and allowed her to remain full all the winter. This bold 
Vinnment had the effect of preserving her from being battered by the 
mee Storms, and in the spring the vessel was raised, and, after being 
H ree, repaired, he floated her to Riga, where she underwent a more 
wel] oe repair. He thentried the engines and found that they worked 
“it, and on trying the speed of the vessel at the measured mile, near 
Mn the result was ascertained to be 16 knots an hour. From Riga 
ni! 4in Fell proceeded with the vessel to Elsinore, and from Elsinore 
ani red where he lay for a short time, and then left for England, 
Bast nous he had to contend against a strong head wind reached the 
bein, wdia Docks, at Blackwall, on Sunday night last in 36 hours 
eae) geestance of about 500 miles, showing the average speed of the 
but. — Time te peyage to be at the rate of upwards of 134 knots per 

SALE oF Fancy A 

: I RTICLES.—The ga 

yetttington, at Whitehall, was abr ry —— . a ~~ 
+8. Farebrother, Clark, and L i ae cides & asta 
tea days, ‘foe ark, and Lye, having extended over a period of 
Nentioned the 7 a numerous and most expensive articles may be 
tro @ Hne old boule and marqueterie commodes productng 
, » guineas each; a pair of remarkably fine tri ods, 180 
; Tony carved and gilt table from the palace of the Soon, 100 
clock, Soman. from 20 to 45 guineas each ; curious old Ve- 
; Several superb Gothic tables, from 40 to 50 
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uineas; pair of black marble busts of an African prince and princess, 
120 guineas; ebony furniture (principally from Fonthill and Straw- 
berry-hill), the tables from 30 to 75 guineas, the chairs at 24 guineas 
each; valuable assemblage of Italian bronzes, Raphaele, and Oriental 
wares algo producing large prices. Among the very rare collection of 
snuff-boxes may be enumerated a Japan box mounted in gold, 42 gui- 
neas ; a superb box in blue enamel, with a Pellitot miniature of Louis 
XLV. (from the collection of George IV.), sold for 80 guineas; a pale 
green enamelled box, with a miniature, by Pellitot, of a lady, 70 guin- 
eas; a small lapis lazuli box, 51 guineas; a ruby enamelled box, 37 
guineas ; statuary marble figures, by Van Bleeck, on pedestals, pro- 
ducing from 50 to 110 guineas per pair. The extensive collection of 
ancient oak carvings wereconsidered to have been sold under their va- 
lue. The rare old snuffs, of which there was upwards of 2,000lbs. 
weight, were sold from 8s. to 48s. per pound.—London paper, 19th ult. 





Marriaces.—Yesterday the marriage of the Hon. G. E. Lascelles, 
third son of the Earl of Harewood, with Lady Louisa Mary, only 
daughter of the Earl of Mansfield, was solemnised at Highgate Church, 
on which occasion the sacred edifice was crowded by the most respecta- 
ble inhabitants of the neighbourhood.— Times. : 

On Saturday last (the 19th ult.), at the parish church of St. James's, 
Westminster, by the Rev. James Randall, rector of Binfield, Berkshire, 
Lieutenant-Colonel John Eardley Wilmot Inglis, of Her Majesty’s 32d 
Regiment, son of the late Bishop of Nova Scotia, to Julia Selina, 
daughter of Sir Frederic Thesiger, M.P.—/bid. 





ApproacHiInG MarRRIAGE.—We understand a matrimonial alliance 
is on the tapis between Lord Dufferin and the Hon. Miss Lister, daugh- 
ter-in-law of Lord John Russell. 





‘THe Peace ConGress.—The Peace Congress, held last year at 
Frankfort, and thence adjourned to London, commenced its sittings on 
the 22d. ult. in Exeter Hall. The chair was taken by Sir David 
Brewster. The vast hall was filled with delegates from all parts, 
among whom were great numbers of foreigners. A great propor- 
tion of the English delegates were members of the Society of Friends. 
The side galleries were crowded with visitors, most of whom 
were ladies, and round the president, on the platform, the leaders of 
the peace movement were assembled in great numbers, among whom 
were the principal leaders of the party in the House of Commons. 


——~>— 


Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 140, By H. K, 
BLACK. 




















WHITE, 


White to play, and checkmate in three moves 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 139. 


White. Black. 
h Rtks Reh Q tks Q 
2 Q tks Q ch K tks Q 
3 KtoK7 B tks R 
4KtwB7 B moves 
5 P to K Kt 4 checkmate | 





THE CHEss TOURNAMENT.—The whole of the contests wherein the combat- 
ants fell together by lottery have at length terminated ; the four first prizes fall- 
ing respectively to Messrs. Anderssen, Woyvill, Williams, and Staunton, and the 
four minor ones to Messrs. Szen, Kennedy, Horwitz, and Mucklow. In accord- 
ance with the seventh clause of the regulations, which entitled any one of the 
competitors to challenge the winner of the first prize to a set match for one hun- 
dred pounds, Mr. Staunton has forwarded a défi to Mr. Anderssen to play a 
match of twenty-one games, to commence immediately upon the termination of 
the other proceedings connected with the Tournament; but, unfortunately, Mr. 
Anderssen’s engagements will not permit him to remain in England so long. 
This, the decisive contest for championship, is therefore postponed, and wil! pro- 
bably take piace on the Continent at the latter part of the autumn. Owing to the 
continued indisposition of Mr. Staunton, the Consultation Match is also put off: 
but, in lieu of it, a series of highly interesting matches, in which the competitors 
are pitted together by choice instead of chance, will commence on Saturday (the 
26th ult.) ; the chief players being Messrs. Buckle, Horwitz, Jaenisch, Lowen- 
thal, Williams, Bird, and Lowe. 





Feiiow Sinners Anp Fextrow Surrerers.—Captain Somerset is 
not singular with respect either to his offence or its penalty. At the 
last Brussells Races the young Marquis d’Ast, a Belgian lion of the 
very first rank, chose to ride swiftly along an interdicted path. 
He was stopped by a soldier, one of the armed force entrusted with the 
police superintendence of the locality, who civilly requested him to 
withdraw. The hot-headed Marquis answered the summons by strik- 
ing the man with his whip and riding on. He was arrested and sen- 
tenced, like our English Captain, to a week’s imprisonment. The 
affair, however, did not terminate there. The soldier was brought 
before a military tribunal, and was sentenced to seven days arrest for 
not cutting down the individual who had dared to force his post. As 
for the Marquis, as soon as he was liberated, he was challenged to fight 
by every officer in the regiment of which the soldier in question was a 
member, and the striking of whom was looked upon as an insult to all. 
This was a serious matter; but the Marquis skilfully extricated him- 
self by writing a graceful apology, and so the affair ended—the Belgian 

0) 


jo having had his mane thoroughly combed into sleekuess.— Weekly 
aper. 





Joun Mitchert—Tue Irish Pourtican Exite.—The following 
pleasant picture, which would almost tempt one to wish to change pla- 
ces with the writer, is from the pen of Mr. Mitchell himself. The let- 
ter, from which it is extracted, is dated ‘‘ Bothwell, Van Dieman’s Land 


—St. Patrick’s Day, 1851 ;” and was recently published in the Free- 
man’s Journal. 


So now that I have vented my wrath, I feel easier, and am in a good 
humour. Therefore I must tell you that from many individuals and 
families of that same British nation, settled in this country, we have 
received (Martin and I) the kindest and most considerate attention and 
hospitalities. Indeed the agreeable society of their houses has rescued 
us from the abomination of felonious company, or (what would have 
been our only alternative) the grimmest solitude. I am very grateful 
to these good people; and whatever may be my horror of the English 
Government in Ireland, I assure you I don’t hate Englishmen, and as 
for Engliswomen, I love Englishwomen. 

You have heard,I am sure, of our way of life here, through the 
friends of O’Meagher, Martin, &c., for they keep perpetually writing 
letters. So I need hardly indulge in description. Yet here’s one tab- 
leau for you. Imagine Martin and me, after a glorious ride of twenty 
miles through noble old woods, lying on the bank of a fine lake, deep 
in the central mountains. It is noon day, and so calm the water is 
hardly rippling on the pebbles, and the wooden banks and promontories, 
and the endless wilderness of brush stretched away through the smoky 


bathed, and beaming in an atmosphere of gold and purple. A boat 
nears us gradually by the help of both sail and oars; a sunburnt wan 
in a sailor's jacket stands in the stern sheets, holding the tiller; by 
his side on crimson cushions, sits a fair and graceful girl The sun- 
burnt fellow is O’Meagher, and that lady, so fair and gracefal is, who 
do you think? Why “rs. O’Meagher, you dog. Martin and I spring 
into the boat, do our greetings, put the boat’s head about, set the sail, 
for a breeze has sprung up, and skim along under a tri-colour flag, 
(you know O’Meagher is great in flags), till we open a quiet bay, at the 
head of which bay stands a pretty cottage with verandah and a gum- 
tree jetty stretching into the water. We step ashore, and are welcomed 
into our friend’s newly-built house by his newly-wedded wife. They 
have elegant rooms, books, horses, boats—why it is almost like living. 
I usually feel our condition here to be a kind of syncope or trance, our 
movements to be sonnambulatory, and our apparent doings and sayings 
to be sick men’s dreams ; but this is absolutely a kind of quasi life. — 

Until lately we used to be perpetually going to the lakes—that is, 
Martin, O’Dogherty, O’Meagher, and I—we had a pleasant enough time 
of it; but I fear that is almost over now. Sir William Denison wili 
probably be provoked into enforcing his regulations, and then, I sup- 
pose, we must be content with our bounds. 

Are you tired, or will you take another tableau? A cavalcade has 
been organised to go and see the Ouse river—a fine clear, fall, whirling, 
rushing, deep-eddying stream, as large as the Erne or Boyne, and we 
are returning by moonlight, careering through the lonely woods and 
frightening the five wits out of the oppossums, that clamber in a great 
hurry to the very tops of the trees as we go thundering along, for all 
the ladies here ride Tike demons. We dismount at a hospitable house. 
There is a good wood fire, a lively tea-table, a piano, and amongst the 
songs that while away the evening we are always sure to hear the 
“Shan Van Vocht,” or, ‘‘ The Wearing of the Green,” or the like.— 
The good souls do this to please the exiles ; and Martin and I ride home 
to our little cottage as nearly content as it is possible for banished men 
to be. 

For after all, you know the case is bad—much worse than death:— 
And all Irish movements at present are a thing to gnash the teeth over, 
if that were any comfort. Yet I, duly perpending all these things, have 
resolved not to gnash my teeth, but to make the best of this affair, to 
take care of my health (which is better than it had been for ten years 
before my kidnapping), to read, to ride, to smoke, yea, to drink, and in 
all ways to enjoy my death-in-life, in defiance of the very devil. It 
will be over some day. I will revisit the breathing world through the 
horn-gate—that is, round Cape Horn—and then—— 

In the mean time I expect Mrs. Mitchell and the children out here 
very soon. In fact she may arrive by any tide, «nd then I will farm 
and feed my sheep, like an Arcadian swain, or Australian squatter, and 
teach the boys whatever I know—make them good horsemen, and bring 
them up in the love and fear of the British constitution. 





Tue Lare Depate on Care Arrains.—Earl Grey had a narrow es- 
cape on the Earl of Derby’s motion to refer the Cape constitution toa Se- 
lect Committee; if escape it can be called which was purchased by the 
trick of pretending to concede the point at issue. The Secretary of 
State could not have obtained his majority of siz but for his semblance 
of promising that a constitution will be granted to the Cape colony 
without delay, and that the existing Council shall only transact such 
business as is essential in the present state of the colony. The pro- 
mise was not explicitly made, but only implied by the manner ; for the 
words fix the speaker to nothing. And the Lord Chancellor adopted a 
line of argument which must keep alive a jealous and distrustful spirit 
in other colonies as well as the Cape, when he propounded the mon- 
strous doctrine that constitutional privileges, conveyed to colonies by 
letters-patent, are held at the pleasure of the Crown and may be re- 
called at any time. Against this perhaps may be set off the firm stand 
of the Tories on the maxim enunciated by Lord Mansfield, that such 
privileges cannot be retracted. As to practical measures, the pro- 
ceedings in the House of Lords may be considered resultless ; but they 
will not be resultless in moral effects. Lord Grey’s deliberate desire 
to injure his opponents by personol attacks, was laid bare in his stu- 
died effort to connect Lord Stanley’s Anti-Slavery policy with the pre- 
sent bad feeling of the Cape, with which it has almost as little to do as 
the original conquest from Holland. His revival of an old story 
against the Anti-Convict Association, of personal cruelty towards a 
gentleman who had befriended the local Government—his trick of 
connecting Mr. Fairbeis with that story, by connecting him with the 
Association—his use of that tale, although its falsehood had been ex- 
ploded in the Cape when.it was first circulated—his affectation of sym- 
pathy with the poor convicts (from rebellious Ireland !) for having been 
detained in the Bay, by his own fault, and without the slightest hurt 
to their health,—these incidents of his bearing not only expose the 
malignant feeling which moved him, but cannot fail to give the public 
indignation of the colonists the additional sting of personal sympathy 
with their patriotic countryman. We have not yet got to the end of 
this eventful history.— Spectator. 





THE LATE CHARLES BuLLER.—It will be interesting to the many 
friends and admirers of the much lamented Charles Buller to know 
that a monument to his memory, subscribed for by the most eminent 





men in the State, of all opinions and parties, is now placed in the north 
transept of Westminster Abbey. It is a marble bust, with tablet and 
inscription. In the likeness (which otherwise is excellent) we miss 
something of the refinement of expression which we remember in life. 
Perhaps the features are a little too old and massive. But the scalptor 
has so happily caught (and, we understand, from pesthumous records) 
the good Sheteur as well as intellect which distinguished the original, 
that the work must be regarded as a remarkable proof of the ability 
and taste of Mr. Weekes. It is placed immediately on the left of that 
fine specimen of the genius of his master, Chantrey—the statue of 
Francis Horner—commemorating a career as full of noble perfor- 
mance and noble promise, closed as prematurely, as deeply and widely 
deplored. The inscription on the tablet, recording with eloquent dis- 
crimination and feeling the character and virtues of Charles Buller, is 
from the pen of his attached friend Mr. Monckton Milnes :— 


“Here, amidst the memorials of maturer greatness, 
“ This tribute of private affection and public honour 
“ Records the talents, virtues, and early death of 

‘*THe RicaT Hon. CHARLES BULLER: 
““ Who, as an independent member of Parliament, 
“ And in the discharge of important offices of State, 

“United the deepest human sympathies 
“ With wide and philosophic views of government and mankind, 
“‘ And pursued the noblest political and social objects, 

“ Above party spirit and without an enemy. 


“His character was distinguished by sincerity and resolution, 
“His mind by vivacity pe clearness of comprehension ; 
“ While the viguur of expression and singular wit, 
“That made him eminent in debate and delightful in society, 
“* Were tempered by a most gentle and generous disposition, 
Earnest in friendship and benevolent to all. 
“The British Colonies will not forget the statesman 
** Who so well appreciated their desires and their destinies, 
“ And his country, recalling what he was, deplores 
_“ The vanished hope of all he might have become. , 
“ He was born August,—1806. e died November @, 1848.” 
—Examiner. 





Arrivats rrom NINEVEH.—Several cases containing additional 
antiquities from Nineveh have arrived at the British Museum from 
Liverpool ; and Mr. Layard and Col. Rawlinson, assisted by the officers 
of the antiquity department, have been occupied in unpacking them. 
A great variety of new and interesting objects have been brought to 
light, chiefly connected with the domestic economy and customs of the 
ancient Assyrians. They principally consist of instruments and ves- 
sels of bronze and earthenware, several in a very perfect state of pre- 
servation, others thickly encrusted with rust and broken to fragments. 
The use of some of them is quite inexplicable for tLe present, and must 
be left for future ingenuity and study to discover. There are, however, 
bowls and vases,—many richly chased; some dozens of earthenware 
studs of different shapes,—supposed to be for harness; a very perfect 
bronze wine strainer, similar to those in use at the present day; the 
hinges of the gates of the palace; legs and feet of ehairs; a curious 
mask of iron or bronze ; richly ornamented handles of various kinds ; 
a large wheel, or the bronze casing of it, broken into many pieces; one 
or,two small glass vases of very beautiful colours ; a quantity of cylin- 
ders about an inch and a half in length, carved or inscribed, one or 
two of them of a substance resembling plumbago both in appearance 
and weight, but the greater part of them of earthenware; a statue of 
@ priest in stone, about four feet high and much ornamented, and with 





district to blue peaks of the north-west, are all sleeping in thesun, and 


the peculiarity that the figure has no cap or covering on its head, and 
is apparently bald; and, lastly, several slabs of inscriptions.— 7'imes. 
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PROFESSOR CHURCH’S NEW WORK. 
G. P. PUTNAM WILL PUBLISH 


THIS WEEK, 


ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. Bv Prof. A. E. Church, (Of the U. Ss. 
Military Academy, West Point.) auihor of “ Elements of Differential and [ategral Calculas, 
&c. 1 vol. 8vo., half-bound, $1 50. 

DICKENS’ HOUSEHOLD WORDS, NO. 63. Price Six Cents. 

“ We read this periudical with increased interest. Strong minds and active are engaged 
upon it, and one finds material in reading it, not only for the ‘ead of fancy,’ but at the same 
time, ‘tood for thought’"—[Newark Advertiser. | 

Also, a new supply of the First and Second Volumes. Cloth, gilt, $1 75 each. 
ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. Intended for the use of Students. By Prof. S. St. John, 
a eof Chemistry and Geology in the Western Reserve C vilege. With Plates, 12mo. 
cloth, 81. 

This work is designe’ to be strictly elementary, and presents the leading facts of the 
science in a popular and most attractive form. 





with the most unexceptionable testimonials of ability and respectability, wishes 

+4 a gentleman’s family as instructress, She possesses an acquaintance wit h 

modern languages, a mevcame knowledge of music and all the necessary branches of femal e 

education. Letters (postpaid) addresed to Henry R Simpson, Post Office, New York’ will 
meet with immediate atiention. 


No objection to travel, nor to the South. aug 2--3t 





OR SALE —A complete file of the Albion, for the last five years. Apply to M. Wood, 
Bookbinder, [42 Fulton Street. 





N ENGLISH LADY, wishes to form an engagement as Governess in a gentle- 

man’s family. She undertakes to impart a thorough Enyish education, also French, 
Pianoforte. Ftower-Painting, and the rudiments of Germain. Nv objection to the Southern 
States, and highly r-spe le references will be given. Address 5. 8. Box 1098, General 
Post Office, Nassau Street aug. 2—3t. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SUMMER READING, 
FRESH GLEANINGS -By Ik Marvew. 1 vol. 


REVERIES OF A BACHELOR “ les 

«He has a wonderful talent for telling things ina pleasant way, ani his lively pages are 
good company in travel or at home.”—[N. Y. Oserver. | f : 

“ He dips his pen into his own heart, and it ows with a delicious feeling and pathos that 
8 as rare in most popular hterature asit is exqui-ite.—|N. Y. Tribune. } 

Wiuuts’s (N. P.) HURRY-GRAPHS., 1 vol. 12mo.—2d edition. 

“Tt is just the book for travelers by Railroad and Steamboat at this season. The volume 
is rich with descriptions of scenery, and admirable sketches of manners caught living as 
they rise.—[ National Intelligencer. | 

“The present volume is fillet with all sorts of enticements. Even the dusty road-side 
grows deligh'ful under the touches of Willis's blossom-dropping pen; and wien we come 
to the mountain and lake, it is like revelling in all the fragrant odours of Paradise.”—[H ar- 
per’s Monthly Mag.| 


McConnev’s (J. L.) THE GLENNS. A Family History. 1 vol. 12mo. 


* His plots are skilfully managed, so as to interest without being unnatural, and his fine, 
aytul fancy, and cultivated taste lend a charm to this book which the reader will find 
resistivle."—[New Era. | 


Heapvey’s(J.T.9 Adirondack, or Life in the Woods. 1 vol. 12mo. 
HEADLEy’s (J. T.) Sketches and Rambles. 1 vol. 12mo, 
Owl Creek Letters—by W., in 1 vol. 12mo. 
Wi.uts’s €N. P.) Rural Letters, &c. 1 vol. 12mo. 4th edition. 
Wi.uts’s €N. P.) People I have met. 1 vol. 12mo. 3d. edition . 
Wixtis’s (N. P.) Life Here and There. 1 vol. 12mo. 2d. edition. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, 

36 Park Row and 145 Nassau-street. 





NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


LATE ADDITIONS. Upwards of 1200 volumes, including the best reading of the day 

together with standard works of importance, have been added to the Library since the 
publication of the New Catalogue. 

The Reading and News Room is punctually supplied with the leading American and For- 
eign Periodicals and Newspapers. 





AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL 


OR THE CURE OF COUGHS. COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, 


This remedy is offered to the community with the confidence we feel in an article which 
seldom fails to realize the happiest effects that can be desired. So wide is the field of its 
usefulness and so numerous the cases of its cures, ‘hat almost every section of the country 
abounds in persons, publicly known, who have been restored from alarming and even des- 
perate diseases of the lungs, by its use. When once tried, its superiority over every other 
medicine of its kind, is too apparent to escape observation, and where its virtues are known 
the public no longer hesitate what antidote to employ for the distressing and dangerous 
affections of the pulmenary organs which are incident to our climate. And not only in the 
formidabie attacks upon the lungs, but for the milder varieties of Colds, Coughs, Hoarse- 
ness, &c., and fer Children it is the pleasantest and safest medicine that ca@ be obtained. 
No family should be without it, and those who have used it, never will. 


Read the opinion of the following Gentlemen, who will be recognized in the various 
sections of country where they are located—each and all as merchants of the first class aud 
of the highest character--as the oldest and most extensive Wholesale Dealers in Medicine 
with an experience un imited on the subject of which they speak. If there is any value in 
the judgment of experience, see this Certificate. 


We the undersigned, Wholesale Druggists, having been for long acquainted with Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, hereby certify our belief that it is the best and most effectual remedy for 
Pulmonary Complaints, ever offered to the American People. And we would from our 
knowledge of its composition. and extensive usefuiness, cordially commend it to the atilict- 
edas worthy their best confidence, aad with the frm conviction that it will do for their 
relief all that medicine can do. 

Henshaw, Edmands & Co., Bost’n, Mass. Reese & Coulson, Baltimore. Maryland. 
Ladd & Ingraham, Bangor, Maine. Haviland, Harral! & Co., Charleston,S. C. Jacob S. 
Farrand, Detroit, Michigan. T. H. McAllister, Louisville, Kentucky, Francis & Walton, 
St. Louis, Missouri. Joseph Tucker, Mobile, Alabama. Theodore A. Peck, Buriington, 
Vermont. Haviland. Risley & Co., Augusta, Georgia. Isaac D. James, Trenton, New 
Jersey. J. Townsend. Pittsburg, Penn. Clark & Co., Chicago, Illinois. E. E. Gay. Bur- 
lington, lowa. M A. Santos & Son, Norfolk, Virginia. Ed ird Bringhurst, Wilmington, 
Delaware. John Gilbert & Co. Philadelphia, Pa. Z.D. & W. H. Gilman, Washington, 
D.C. J. Wright & Co. New Orleans, La. Charles Dyer, Jr. Providence, R. 1. Jos. M. 
Turner, Savannah. Ga. Wade, Eckstein & Co. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


With such assurance, and from such men, no stronger proof can be adducsd, except that 
ound in its effects upon trial. 


Preparedand sold by JAMES C. AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 
aug. 2—3m, 





A CARD. 


HE EYVE.—DR. ROBINSON, Surgeon and Physician, recently from London, has 
associated himself with DR. WHEELER, the eminent Oculist. for the Treatment of 
Diseases of the Eye, aad the practice of Upthalmic Surgery. Artificial Eyes of the finest 
Parisian manufacture, inserted without pain, and in appearance quite equal to the natural 


or, . 
- OFFICE, 2% BARCLAY STREET. 
DR. WHEELER, 
DR. ROBINSON. 





OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, Capt. 
Ezra Nye,—This Steamship will depart with the Mails for Europe positively on 
Saturday, the 16th Auguét, at 12 o’clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal street. 
No berth secured until paid for. 
All letters and papers must pase through the Post Office 
For freight or passage, having lied dations for eleg or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 
The Steamer BALTIC will succeed the PACIFIC, and sail on the 30th August. 








PROF. ALEX. C, BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS, 


O* MEDICATED COMPOUND, for restoring, peering and beautifying hair, eradi- 
cating scurf and dandruff, and curing diseases of the skin, glands, and muscles ; stings 
cuts. bruises, sprains, &c., &c. It has been ascertained by experiment that Barry’s Trico- 
pherous has produced the same effect in curing diseases of the skin, &c., of the horse, and 
ali the animal kingdom. 

From the Editor of the New York Express, April 3, 1851:—Professor Alex. C. Barry’s 
Tricopherous is not only the cheapest but the most useful preparation for preserving the 
hair in a beautiful condition, which has come under our notice. It is recommended by some 
of our best chemists and ay tyy and has been extensively and successfully used in all 
paris of the country. We think it indispeasable to a neat toilet and heartily recommend it 
to the public. It can be procured from all the best druggists, and in packages of halfa 
dozen bottles at aredu price at Prof. Barry's Office, 137 Broadway. 

Copy of a letter from Mias Catharine Nelson : 

City Hotel, Sept. 1848,.—Mr. Barry.—Sir: You have permission to use my name as having 
experienced the great utility of your Tricopherous for dressing the hair. I have always 
round oils and pomatum to occasion a harshness to my hair, and for three or four years it 
wae fast falling off and much changed in color, but since using your Tricopherous I feel 
my head always comfortable, and my hair grown strong and thick to the amazement of my 
friends and acquaintances. I huve invariably found it gives the most general satisfaction. 
Please to send three botiles by bearer, who wiil pay you. ATHARINE NELSON. 

Copy of a letter from G. V. M. Rapelye : 

New York, Sept. 22, 1850.—Prof. Barry.—Dear Sir: I have been afflicted with a cutaneous 
eruption of the scalp of a most aggravated character, for the last sixteen years, and during 
that peric .. have had the advice of some of the most eminent physicians, and have tried all 
the preparations for the hair and skin now known without the least benefit I was advised 
by a friend to try Fn at Tricopherous. I did so, as a last resort, and to my surprise and 
gratification, found myself cured in about two months. Such was the violence of the dis- 
order that at times 1 was partially a 


pectfully yours, G.V.M. RapPetyve. 
148 Columbia Street, Brooklyn. 
Sold in large bottles, price 25 cents, at the principal office. 137 Broadway, New York, and 


A _— dru; ;gists and merchants throughout the United States and Canada. 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT. 


OR SALE, About 5000 Acres of Choice Lands, beautifully situated on the Lavacca 
River, Texas. 

The RIVER ABOUNDS WITH FISH, and is covered with wild fowl. The land isa 
highly fertile, and admirably adapted for sugar, cotton, tobacco, cern and cattle raising ; 
also for the grape, orange, and pineapple Deer and all kinds of game in abundance, and 
the climate is delightfully mild and salabrious. Title warrantei. The land fronts on the 
river one mile and a half, and i- »elow its junction with the Navidad, ten miles below Texima, 
avd fifteen above Lavacca, the port of shipment. Thereis a constant intercourse by water, 
with New York and also a regular st boat ication with New Orleans. > 

This tract would divide into forty or fifty farms of 100 acres each, besides leaving a site 
for atown. Price $10,000; haif may remain on bond and mortgage at six per cent. for five 
years. A beautiful fresh water lake, weli stocked with fish and wild fowl] ts on the property. 


Apply to C. W. BARTLETT, Albion Office, 3 Barclay street, or to 
ANTHONY J. BLEECKER, Broad street. 








HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 

I. F. BROWNE would call the attention ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
Meat elegant collection he has for sale, comprising every variety in styleand finish. From 
hislong experience in the first establiehments in Europe, he is able to produce instruments 
of the finest ties in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
ments as fit cularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list ofprices and 
descriptions can = per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music for the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece 2: n 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


H4s obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and very disti- 
guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testimonial] of its 
merits: a single tria) wil! not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

TESTIMONIAL.—From —— T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 

“I have carefully examined and in many cases poqermet the medicine which you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“ Tt has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mid and 

leasant, which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent 
Belzer Aperient. 

“ In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the asual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 

our Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
dose. Tro persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be adminis‘ered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” {Signed} GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 

New York, March Ist, 1848. No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 

To Mr. James Tarrant.” 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah Sickles & 
ag 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staces, 

une 3 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


Ts INSTITUTION combines a large and well selected Library, both for referenceand 
circulation, with commodious and comfortably furnished reading rooms, liberally sup- 
plied with Foreign and American periodicals and newspapers. 
aan and Subscribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 

ooms. 

The Terms are $25 for an assignable and inheritable right or share, with an annual charge 
of $6, which may be commuted for $75, thus reudering the share free. 

Temporary Subscription $10 per annum; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 

N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 





UIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 2ith July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bank ror THE Wipow anp THE OrpHan.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London, 
. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
C Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
NEW YoRK. 
John J. Palmer, pesatng ©. Tucker, 
James Boorman, Bache McEvers, 
George Barclay, Henry Ludlum. 
Samuel 8. Howland, Robert J. Dillon, 
Willlam Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, | Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mclivain Dr. J. H. McCullon. 


BOSTON. 


Gecoge M. Thacher, | 
Israel Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 


Benjamin Seaver, 
Eile D. rd a 

. A. Grattan, H. B. M. 
William Elliott. a Seam 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Loca] Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 
Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had free of ch ¢ 
71 Wall street, and of Agents. ? Ce eas a 
Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any such arise] or otherwise. 
ia days are allowed, after each paymentof premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
o i¢y. 
arties hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle them at ti 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note w “igus of 
icy. 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock. P. M., a. 71 Wall Street, and at th 
ofthe different Local Boards and Agencies. Ali communications to be addressed ‘o oo 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan 5 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


TS COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRANCES ON Lives, whether single or joint 
to sell Annuities,to purchase Reversions,and to transact all business in which the risk of 
Life is concerned. 

Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
Saal to one terms ¢ yoy F sn more my ny: than the low rate of interest at- 
tainable on investments by Britis! ompanies an eir generally large 
with any regard to rz! admit Ss s . devesiny stein: 

An exact statement of its receipts iture is annually publiehed by th 
forwarded to all who may be interested. whe 7 Ge Company ent 

Ofno other Life Assurance Company canit be said that it investsall its Funds in Canada, 
and that it does not cousequently contribute to the immense sum of money which is yearly 
sent out ofthe Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that,in which[and this is 
nearly : eunars instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 
competition. 

To parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the pa 
their premiums, this Compose will grant Policies payable at death fairty yepeoneuanne | 
the value of such By as they may have made, and it further engages to purchase 
policies for an equitable consideration after five or more full premiums have been paid 


ereon, 
Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly di 
policy holders thus eocared. sary Criiehomage Ge 
BOT aaa feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 
olicies. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 ona Single Life, 
Withparticipation Profits Without purtiipation of Profits 








Annual | Hf. Yearly| Quarterly} Age. Annual | Hf. Year! 
Premium, ) an-we t ow Premium. Prentam Srarverty 
| © 8. 8s. d. 8. 
019 1 109 9 20 4) 0 7 io 
9 11 10 oll 2 25 8 0 9 0 
3 ey 012 10 30 7 0 10 6 
7 18 ll ol4 9 35 1; em 3} 


Tabies of Rates, forms oi pro and ail otherinformati 
ones ~ proposal, " on may be obtained at the Head 





THOMAS M. SI y 
88 King Street, Hamiltcn. 9th April 1950. ate 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 24TH OF EVERY MONTH 


HIS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, whi will 
T ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing oneteall yo Now 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the {3th and 28th, an Portsmouth 
On the ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz ;— e 
Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London. 
Devonshire,new, Hovey, May 8, Sept 8, Jan. 8\June 23, Oct. 28, Feb. 98 





REMITTANCES 
TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


p*4" on sale, for any amount from £1. upwards, which will be cashed at ANY Bank 
in THE Unirep KinGvom; 

Also PackaGes oF Every Description, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 

ny Part or Eurepe, by 

EDWARDS, SANFORD & Co., TRANSATLANTIC Express, 
At Adams & Co’s 16 and 1s WALL STREET. 

Small parcels will be received till 9 1-24. m. of the day of sailing of every STEAMER 

To Evurore. Api 12. lyr, 





Northumberland, Lord 7 ae 24, “ Q4iJuly 138 
Southampton, new, Tinker, June 8. Oct, 8, Feb. si“ 93° Rava “—* My 
ctoria, Champion, | “ 24 “ 4, « o4gAuge 13’ Dec.1: 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, July 2, Nov. 8, Marché we 28 we 23° aeen 5 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, “S24, 24. 24/Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May 18 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold Aug.8, Dec.3, April sj “ 28) “ 99° « rd 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, 1“ 24, “ 24 * g4Oct. 138 Feb. 1S, June 15 
These ships are al! of the first class, and are commanded by able and experi 
—_ Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are Of the bent aca p 
on. 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, wit 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for legone 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless — Biils of Lading are signed therefor. Ap 
ply to OHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. ¥. 
uly 1 and to BARING, BROTHERS, & CO, London. 


muda and St. Thomas on 
She has excellent accommodations for passengers. 


Price of Passage to Bermuda. acca tinal nile 
~ haley ~ aha“. ———anesennenannsseestennertac 
is a regular Mail communication between 8 
mm Havens’ Vora Cruz, Venezuela, &c. Thomas and all the Wes India 
The MERLIN willtake freight. Apply to 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will sail for Sor 


Le Mails will b ived FF RAD. Jt. 38 Broadway, 
P. 8. No Letters or } sw @ received on board of the Merlin, except t . 
ned He pines 5 





HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS 
- 4 New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston and betw 
fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. and Liverpool, calling at Halj. 
Captains. Captai 


eeeeeeeee 


Arabi..ccccscccecescesecceseses — —— | Persif...ccccccccsseces 
Africa. .cescesceeess censcnoooones Say rie ay 
EUropa,.cccccceccereecceseeseeess E.G. Lott aa eats 
AMECTICO. 000+ seeecesseeesceeeeeeN. Shannon | Canada......c.cece We dee 


COMBTIR. occccccceces seereereeeed. Lelteh 
These vessels carry & clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—red op 
rt. 
- - From w 
America...oe...+ seeeesBOSLON,. 0.00. ceeee- soos Wednesday ..ocee.ee. June 2 “ 
Niagara ...0-sesseoseeeN@W YOrK..0..00. soc: Wedeastny cccsccedae ae 
Europa. ..e--eeee +000: BOSLON,.. +06 +oe- Wednesday ..........July 9th “ 
Africt...ceescccceseeees New York, soo Wednesday ........6.July 16th, “ 
Cambria....- «.ceeeees BOBtOD .. 206 e+e» Wednesday ..........Jul 23d, « 
AGIA. ccccccccccccecccceeNtGW BOFKee ecee Wednesday ..........July 30th “ 
. soos Wednesday ......++.-Aug. 6th,” “ 
AMETICA.coe-seeeeseeese-N@w York... ++eee Wednesday ..,......-Aug. 13th, « 
Niagara.cecseeeseeeees+BOStON....+eeeeeeeeeeeee Wednesday ..........ANg 20th, “ 
Africe .ccoccscccce sseeeeNew York.......-++++.. Wednesday seeeeeeess Aug, 27h, “ 
Europa....cccccccceseees BOBtON. oe coccceeres --»Wednesday..........Sept. 3d.’ « 
BAe, 00606000065 e0ccdosel BONRins cectnsee -. Wednesday .......... Sept, 10th, « 
Passage from New York or Boston to lanyoet—te Cabin.........2000.8120 
Berths not secured until paid for. eat cotecso TD 
Freight will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses, 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
Ali Lettersand Newspapers must pass threugh the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 
38 Broadwa 
French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in common with Britisy 
goods. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. 


Persons intending to take passage to England in the Royal Mail Steamships, are requested 
to call at the office, 33 Broadway, before believing the reports that the ships are full. 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The ships comprising this line are the— 
ATLANTIC. ..ccccccccccccccccescccccccccccccscocsscscORpt, West, 
PACIFIC. .ccrcccssccssees seesecececcesecccsseseses/Capt. Nye, 
occcccccccccescccescceces. Capt, Luce, 
seeeeeereeescesseceesess Capt, Comstock. 
ADRIATIC ...cceccccccnerccccccevcnccece sosvescccsees. Capt. Grafton 
These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and speed, 
and their een nem vd ponen ers op ean for ele ~s or comfort. 
Price o! pes: rom New York to Liverpool, $130. xclusive use of ext 
State Room $355. From Liverpool to New York, £35- re dine 
An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 
No berth can be secured until paid for, 


PROPOSED DATES OF BAILING. 

From Liverpool 
Saturday........ February..... ..8th, 185) 
Saturday........February......22nd, “ 
Saturday.......-March,.........8th, 
Saturday ......-March...... ....22d, 
Wednesday ....April........00. 9th, 
Wednesday ....April ......... 30ih, 
Wednesday ....May...... ..++s.14th, 
Wednesday.....May ...sccccces 28th, 
Wednesday... June ............11th, 
Wednesday....Juné............ 25th, 
Wednesday....July ...es0 seeees 9th, 
Wednesday....July .......0004+.23d, 
Wednesday....August ..........6th, ‘ 
Wednesday.,,.August..........20th, 
Wednesday....Sepitember..... 3d, 
Wednesday .,.September......17th, 
Wednesday....OQctober....... 
Wednesday....October.. 
Wednesday....October... 
Wednesday. 

Wednesday.. .November . 
Wednesday. 
Wednesday.... December 


to 
DWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & GO. Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 1S King’s Arms Yard, London. 
or L. DRAPER, Jr.,8 Boulevard Ti conmastee. Paris. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie Jew 
elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 


From New York 
Wednesday...March.. ...5¢. .5th, 185 
Wednesday...March.....++-..19th, “ 
Wednesday. .April.eces .-.+.-2d, ** 
Wednesday... April...-.-+e2016th, 
Saturday ......May ...++ee0--10th, 
Saturday ......May ....+++e«.2ath, 
Sawrday ....--JUNC seeceeeee-Tth, 
Saturday ....-JUNC «cece. »-218t, 
Saturday .....-July seceseeees Sth, 
Satnrday .....-July ...--+00--19th, 
Saturday .....-AUgust...s00+..2d, 
Saturday .....-August........16th, 
Saturday ......August........30th, 
Saturday ......Seprember....J3th, 
Saturday ......September.. .27th, 
Saturday ......October ......1ith, 

seeeeOctober ..+00-25th, 

--November .....8th, 
November ....22d, 
December ...- 6th, 
December .... 20th, 





For freight or passage, apply 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton. com. 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D, Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1851, on the following days— 
Leave New York. Leave Havre. 


Franklin....Saturday........6. Feb. 8} Franklin.... Wednesday.....March 
Humboldt sie March 8 | Humboldt April 
Franklin eoee April 5) Franklin 

Humboldt cove May $| Humboldt 

Franklin eoee May 31) Franklin 

Humboldt eoce June 28} Humboldt 

Franklin coco 26 | Franklin 

Humboldt cece , Humboldt 

Franklin coos 3 20 | Franklin 

Humboldt eves 18 | Humboldt 

Franklin . 15| Franklin 

Humboldt » 13} 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 

These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, ar 
not surpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their accommo 
dations for passengers are of the most aporoved kind. 

Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding 
to London, advantages over any other line in the economy of both time and money. 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. sovccees Sl ao 
From Havre or Southampton to New York ...cceceseseceees “fs 

No passage secured until paid for. 

An experienced Surgeon on board, 

For freight or passage, apply to 

MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southampton 


eb 15—ly 





NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


4 bt Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 11th, 16th, asd 26th of every month, 
the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. 


Isaac Webb...........Cropper...+...+Mar. 1....July 1...Nov 
Bs 040008 » 


From Liverpool. 
Apr.)6 Aug. 16..Dec. 16 
a See A 
j\Jan 1..May 1...Septl 
Sal. isancessAbedee 0obe 
coccell coceccedbooces +18 

Feb. 1...June 1.. 
Henry Clay. D 
Columbia. 
Underwriter 
Manhattan 
Siddons... 


a Beeeesses ere 
Jan.1....May 1...Sept...1]- 
0 Gibsccsceccedbccovccccdblee 
ccccccesedBecseccce Me oc cecel® 
iicas Wack a tog ceereees seeseBivcenee= DBrosenpeeNs 
ew York.. -- Briggs.....+....Feb 1.....June 1 ...-Oct Dew seree. 
West Point........-..Allen. stecccscerreeelleccceceesllsove ooeell 26 1288.01 0ue098 
Fidelia......cecccccce POQVODY..cecececceclGesccces co lSscccreeeelOle r 1... Aug 1...Dee 5 
ROSCIUS....40...0000+-SHOPPY+scccseseceesQGisescecesQGeecscceeeDilsoeeserdle sovolle 
These ships are aliof the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ¢x- 
Perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort . 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pua 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. . 
Price of passage to Liverpool...ses-seeeeresee+87 
sy to New York.ccssseeeeceeesees 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
Agente for chine Rese! siti =e yh tg Siveepon. 
gents for ships Rosciu ddons. Henry Clay, and Garrick, 
BROWN, S by . 7 
Agents =o Manhattan, Mentezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelis, 
Web k, 
saac Webb, and CODHUE & CO. or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 





—— 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ROOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 
t ‘ die 
lst of each month, as follows New York. Havre. 


8T. DENIS ist January... = February, 
Follansbee, master. lst May... -- we June, 
ist September.. .- €16th Qerober, 
ST. NICHOLAS, Ist February oe vcevece § = Mareb, 
Ev i ter. let June......- th July, 
a ; Ist October.... . t 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, lst panama 
. Ist July ..--0-eeee 
—— ist November. ose 16th December, 
WILLIAM TELL, new. Ist April ..+++-- 16th May, : 
Willard, master. let August ...++-- see § 16th September, 
lst December es (16th January. 
They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles _ = 
— convenience of passengers and commandos by men of experience ! 
trade. e price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. ctually 
Coos sent to t i i free from any charge but these & 
mA. , 0 the subscribers willbe orwarded BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
aug 24 ea Walla 


— 
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